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Severat of our readers have complained, that in our Memoirs 
of the performers, we invariably employ the language of flattery. 
i We cannot admit that this assertion is strictly correct, and even 
admitting that it were so, we still should hold ourselves excusable. 
The Memoirs are frequently composed by friends of the parties, 
and though this may sometimes induce the writers to colour their 
pictures rather too highly, it would but ill become us to offend 
their feclings by making impertinent alterations, or intruding our 
own sentiments in the articles they favour us With. On the other 
hand, when we are merely furnished with a few dates, and are left 
to produce the Memoir ourselves, where we cannot give a favour- — 
able opinion, we generally avoid giving any; after having been 
favoured, by a performer, with materials for composing a Memoir, 
it would be but an ungrateful return for his civility, to render it 
a vehicle for remarks, decrying and depreciating his professional 
exertions. Moreover, no one ever refers to these Memoirs with an 
expectation of finding therein faithful and unprejudiced estimates 
of _ actor's talents; we never pretend that they are such; our 
pinions on such subjects must be sought for in another part of 


a age een 
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our work, where the strictures inserted are free and unbiassef. 
neither influenced by friendship to extenuate errors, nor by en. 
mity to heighten them. 

Of Mr. Abbott, the subject of the present Memoir, we hare 
scarcely any thing to relate. The story of his life presents none 
of those vicissitudes and adventures so common to many of the 
profession, and his performances have hitherto been confined tg 
the theatres of Bath and London. All we have to say may be 
contained in a nutshell. 

William Abbott was born at Chelsea, on the 17th December 1799, 
and very early in life was scized with the desire, so common to 
young men, of “ strutting his hour upon the stage.” According. 
ly, in his 17th year, he made his débit at the Bath theatre, then 
under the management of Mr. Dimond, as Alonzo, in the play of 
‘*« Pizarro.”’ His success was such as immediately determined the 
managers to offer him a permanent situation at the new theatre, 
which was opencd the following season. After remaining at Bath 
three or four years, he was engaged at the Haymarket, and made 
his first appearance in London, in the summer of 1810, as Fre 
derick in ‘* Lover's Vows.” He quickly became a favourite with 
the visitors of the summer theatre, and amongst other character 
he performed, Leon, in the ‘‘ Doubtful Son,’ 
mired. At the close of the season he returned to Bath, where he 


was particularly ad- 


performed the Jeading parts both in comedy and tragedy, much 
to the satisfaction of the frequenters of the Bath theatre, who are 
in general rather rigid judges of an actor’s merit. His talents hav- 
ing excited the notice of the managers of Covent-garden, they 
offered him an engagement for three years ; this was accepted, and 
he made his first appearance at that theatre in the autumn of 1815. 

Mr. Abbott is well qualified by nature for the profession he has 
embraced. His person and voice are unexceptionable ; and his 
industry and application are, we believe, unremitted. His progress 
on the stage is constant, and we doubt not that when many of 


those meteors, who for a time have dazzled our eyes and bewildered 


our understandings, shall be shrouded in darkness, Mr. Abbott 
will still continue to hold a respectable station on the stage, and 
with each succeeding season increase in reputation and ability. 

We are happy to learn that he has recently renewed his engas™ 
raent at Covent-garden, for a period of five years. 
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(Continued from page 170.) 


The popular comedy of ‘©The Provoked. Husband,” was se- 

lected by Miss O'Neill for her benefit, which was attended by all 
the fashion of the metropolis. The Lady Townley of Miss Farren 
was so finished a portraiture of the dissipated, thoughtless, yet 
elegant woman of ton, that criticism felt rather disposed to dip 
the pen in the gall of severity, when descanting on the subsequent 
attempts of other claimants in this difficult walk of the drama.— 
Educated, certainly, with every advantage opportunity offered in 
the remote province which Miss O'Neill was born in, yet much 
greater must be the encomium bestowed on her assumption of that 
polished ease requisite to the character, when it is remembered 
that she drew her conception of the part, chiefly from the na- 
tive elegance of her own imagination—a certain gaveté de ceur 
accompanied her throughout, yet there was so distinct a mani- 
festation of delicacy as never once to transgress the bounds of 
a strict politeness. 
: It may be supposed, perhaps, by those who doat upon past ex- 
cellence, that a little too much favour has been shewn to this 
distinguished actress in these remarks; but with due deference ta 
received opinions and early impressions, it should be remembered 
that it is in the nature of mankind to underrate the present, ana 
that recollection is but too ready to give to the fancy a very 
favourable picture of that enjoyment we have experienced in our 
more juvenile years. In her interview with Lord Townley, a lan- 
gour was happily introduced, finely pourtraying the result of the 
habitual dissipation which the poet describes her as being ad- 
dicted to. ; 

Crow Street Theatre closed in J uly, and the elite of the Corps 
Dramatique proceeded to Limerick, where they act a fortnight 
every year—the fair subject of this memoir met with a most flat- : 
tering reception there in public, and the kindest attention from 
some of her maternal relatives, who have been inhabitants of that 
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city for many years. Her benefit was attended by all the fashion 
of the town, and proved extremely productive. 

The old theatre ef Limerick was exceedingly inconvenient, anq 


situated in a dirty part of the town. The late George F. Cooke, 


equilly remarkable for his talents, as for his numerous eccentyj. 
eities, had been performing there a few years previously to Mis 
O'Neill'g visiting it. The last night of his appearance, he acteg 
Petruchio, and a little before the fall of the curtain, he had paid 
such constant attention to a little keg of whiskey, that the fumes 
overpowered his faculties, and in bestowing the whip upon the 
unfortunate Grumio, he belaboured him so severely, that the qj. 
serable actor roared in downright earnest, every now-and-then 
threatening Cooke with a retaliation, who doubly inspired on the 
occasion, both by the beverage he had drank and the protection 
of the audience, persevered till he had made a clear stage fy; 
himself. The actor who had been thus treated, vowed vengeance 
on George, which he was determined to inflict, the moment he 
had undressed himself. Somewhat sobered by these threats, Pv. 
truchio bethought himself of the advice of Hudibras, 


** He who fights, and runs away, 
‘* May live to fight another day.” 


So, heedless of the strangeness of his dress, he instantly slipt dow: 
the back-stairs, and sought refuge in one of the obscure alleys be- 
hind the theatre. It was then just twelve o’clock, and as Cooke 
had rambled out of the High-street, he did not even encounter 
watchman asleep on his post. The sounds of woe, issuing with 
laughable solemnity from an humble hut, presently attracted his 
attention ; they proceeded from an assemblage of persons, who 
(according to a custom still continued in the remoter parts oi 
Ireland, on the death of a relation or even acquaintance,) wert 
assembled round a dead body, chaunting a dismal song or howl, 
in full chorus. ‘The reader must bear in mind the broad-brimmed 
hat and whimsical dress of Petruchio, and that most likely not one 
individual assembled in the place had ever seen a play ; imagine 
then, if possible, the wonder and horror of the poor simple souls, 
when George Frederick, applied his shoulder to the slender wicket 
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of the cabin, plunged into the midst of the group, sword in 
hand, oversetting those he first encountered, and advancing up to 
the foot of the bed, on which the body of an old woman was 
placed, exlaimed in his own rough way, with his eyes distended 
to the utmost extent by intoxication :— 


‘* How now, you secret black and midnight hags, 
«© What is’t ye do ?”’ 


Thunderstruck by the figure of the apparition and the tones 
which proceeded from it—some of the mourners sought shelter 
under the bed ; others crept half way up the chimney ; while the 
remainder sallied out into the lane, praying most fervently to be 
released from the visitation of the devil, for a human being none 
could suppose George, who, left alone with the shrivelled remains 
of the old peasant, taking her parchment-coloured hand, pathe- 
tically exclaimed :-— 


* O, my Love! my Wife; 

“* Death that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 
‘¢ Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty, 

*¢ Thou art not conquered—heauty’s ensign yet 

** Is crimson on thy lips.’’-- 


‘* Beauty !—no, hang me if it is tho ;’ 
‘* Avaunt, thou horrid spectre !’’"— 


*‘ but stop,” said George, for his eye, at that instant, rested 
on a jug of whiskey punch, smoking in the chimney corner ;—he 
eagerly grasped the handle, and cried, 


** Here’s to my love”. 


The affrighted company, taking by degrees a little courage, ven- 
tured, one by one, to peep through the key-hole, and then observ- 
ing George had thrown away his sword, returned into the apart- 
ment, when he, in order to encourage them, exclaimed, ‘ don't 
fear me, ‘tis only George Frederick Cooke; come, sit down, I'll 
smoke with you, and drink with you, aye, and pray with you, my 
Jolly lads and lasses.” Thus. re-assured, George became gradually 
a great favourite with them, and revelled in the delights of tobacco 
and whiskey, * until his eye-lids could no longer wag.” He was 
then quietly placed on the bed with his imaginary Juliet, until 
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the next morning, 


conveyed home to his lodgings, in a sedan chair, 


when he was discovered in his tetreat, and 


Miss O'Neill played a fortnight in Cork, on her departure fryy 


Limerick, with admirable success, and then accepted an CNL awe. 


ment to play in Galway nine nights. Accompanied by her bro. 
ther, she entered the Limerick mail, and proceeded on her jou. 
ney towards Ennis. ‘Two Gentlemen joined them at Limerick; 
one was a Major O'Neill, who was returning from the Peninsula, 
in a very delicate state of health, having been severely wounded: 
the other, a young officer, just appointed to an ensigney in a q.- 
litia regiment ; proud of his change of dress, and as conceited a 
a peacock. The conversition between the two strangers chanced 
to turn on the merits of Miss O'Neil!, who sat directly Opposite 
the youthful Mars, but was not recognized by either of her fellow. 
travellers. The aspiring youth, eager to be thought intimate) 
acquainted with Miss O'Neill's family, observed to the Major 
‘© T have the pleasure of being well known to Miss O'Neill, sheis 
a damned fine girl, by God! extremely gay, animated, and lively 
in conversation ; I have had the pleasure of dancing with hera 
several fashionable parties, both in Dublin and Cork, and but 
yesterday took my leave of her, on handing her into a post-chaix 
on her route to Galway.—I shall certainly step over there to pay 
my devoirs to my fair acquaintance, after 1 have reported myself 
at the head-quarters of my regiment.” Our heroine could not 
avoid smiling at the confidence with which this was delivered, 
but neither she nor her brother thought proper to undeceive he 


” 


‘* intimate acquaintance.”” Arrived at Ennis, the gentlemen wert 
ushered into the parlour, while a post-chaise was preparing (0 
convey Miss O'Neill to the end of her journey. ‘The Major here 
chanced to observe her brother's name on a portmanteau, and 
presently learned that the lady in whose company he had jour 
neyed the last twenty miles, was the identical Miss O'Neill, the 
‘€ intimate acquaintance’ of the young officer. She entered the 
apartment, just as the Major accosted him as follows :—‘‘ Harkee, 
my youthful hero, the Jady we have been travelling in company 
with all this while, is the very Miss O'Neill you are so intimate 
with,’ and then bursting into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
completed the confusion of the forward youth, who snatching UP 
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his unfleshed sword, long feather and hat, from the window, 
darted towards the door, stammering an apology and covered 

a yame. * 
ae theatre re-opened in the November following, and 
the favourite of the last season was loudly cheered on her nant, 
daily manifesting marks of an improving genius, and receiving 
the greatest tokens of public favour, as well as ~ peter 
of the few nobility, that still lingered in the Irish metropolis— - 
On the 19th February, 1814, a new tragedy was produced, called 
« Adelaide ; or, the Emigrants,” written by Richard Sheil, Esq. 
of Dublin, a gentleman of considerable talents and property. It 
is evident that the great success of his piece was attributed by him 
principally to the delightful acting of Miss O'Neill. In his public 
address to her he says :— 

Madam, : 

I am indebted to your great talents for the success of this Tragedy. Th 
part of Adélaide was written for you. In adapting it [ endeavoured to combine 
beauty, innocence and feeling, as I knew that your representation of such a 
character would not be the effort of art, but the spontaneous effusion of nature. 
} submit it tothe public with a diffidence, which the success of its representa- 
tion has not tended to remove ; for I am sensible that whatever beauty it ap- 
peared to possess was reflected from you, the representative of Adelaide. 

The lines which the author of ‘‘ Zaira’’ has addressed to Mademoiselle Gaus- 
sin, are applicable to yourself :— 

“* Ces sont les yeux, ces yeux si pleins de charmes, 
Ta voix touchante, et tes sons enchanteurs, 

Qui du critique ont fait tomber les armes ; 

Ta seule we adoucit les censeurs’: 

L’ illusion, celle Reine de cceurs, 

Marche & ta suite, inspire les alarmes,, 

Le sentiment, les regrets, les douleurs, 

Et le plaisir de répandre des larmes.”’ 


The story of «* Adelaide ” is simple and interesting, presenting © 
an affecting picture of domestic infelicity. Count St. Evremont 
having emigrated with his family from France, to avoid the hor- 
rors of the Revolution, takes up his resdence in Germany. near 


the Chateau of Count Lunenbourg, who contrives to persuade Ade- 


laide, the daughter of S¢. Evremont, to consent to a. Jandestine 
union, he being previously (though unknown to Adelaide) married 


to another. After having prevailed upon her to forsake her pa- 
VoL, VIII, . Q K 
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rents, who are distracted with suspicions of her depravity, hecop. 
veys her to his palace, where he discloses the secret of his former 
marriage. Adelaide, overwhelmed with grief and horror, returns 
to her home, where she meets with her brother, who had been ap 
exile from his country for six years. St. Evremont and his sop 
exchange vows of vengeance on Lunenbourg, and he at length 
falls by the sword of the latter, in the presence of Adelaide, who 
having swallowed a deadly potion, had come to bid a last adiey to 
her seducer. . 

Such is a brief sketch of the story of this play, which the au. 
thor has contrived to render extremely interesting. Its chief fault 
is too close an adherence to the French style of tragedy, The 





SS 


speeches are in general very long, and one soliloquy, in particular, 


by the Countess St. Evremont, was so lengthy, and, moreover, 0 
vilely delivered, that it put the hopes of the author into grea 


ae 
ae 


jeopardy, and nearly caused the damnation of the piece. But the 
great support of the whole was the fine acting of Miss ONeill 
who exerted herself to the greatest advantage throughout. She 
was particularly successful in the second scene, where she says tt 
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her friend : 
‘< Oh! he has sworn by ev’ry sacred pow’r ; 
By all Heav’n’s host that glitter through the night, 


That Adelaide was dearer than his glory. 
* * * * 


He seiz’d my hand and press’d it to his bosom ; 
Yes! then indeed he lov’d: you may remember 
That day, when down a winter-torrent’s roll 
He plung’d precipitous, he cleft the surge, 

And bore me back to fife and to my father. 
And yet, he left me: one poor fleeting month, 
Is all of bliss that [ have ever known. 

E’en as he parted, and my winding arms 
Detain’d him still within their long embrace, 
He whisper’d, ‘ Adelaide, the stars alone, 


And yonder orb be conscious of our loves.’ ” 
Nothing could surpass the affectionate warmth of her mannet 
at their next meeting, whilst addressing the following speech to 
her beloved Lunenbourg : 


<< J come to thee, as exiles to their country : 
And be this heart thy home, Thou ne’er again 
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Shalt wander from thy tender Adelaide; 
For I’ve oft wept to think how far away 
My Lunenbourg hath stray’d. Full oft at night 
Have I stood here, a lone contemplatist, 
And gaz’d on yonder hermit of the sky, 











Which seem’d to rise more sadly o’er my sorrows, 
And pity my abandonment. But oh! 

If it was pain to part—there’s surely bliss 

In thus beholding thee.”’ 


Her Jook and manner, when her husband refuses to disclose - 
their marriage, thrilled every bosom, and especially where she says, 


When I am dead, 
As speedily I shall be, I prithee think of Adelaide. 
And when you sometimes visit my sad grave, 
When you shall look upon the withering rose, 
That grows beside a pillar down the aisle, 
And mark it drooping in the twilight dews, 
Then think of her, who bloom’d a litttle while, 
Ev’n as that sickly rose, and bloom’d to die. 


She is driven to despair on learning that Lunenbourg had robbed 
her of her honour, and that his first wife still lived; she falls fran- 


tically on her knees, and with streaming eyes and frame convulsed, 
she cries : 


Hear me ye Heavens! 
I saw my country frantic with the thirst 
Of her own blood. I have awak’d at night, 
And from a dungeon’s subterranean depth 
Have heard the tocsin, with its fierce alarm, 
Arouse the furies from their dreams of blood. 
I’ve lost my name, my fortune, and my country : 
I am without the sparrow’s privilege, 
Without a home, a poor lorn wanderer ; 
But let not all be crown’d with infamy. 
Speak, thou proud lord, my blood is pure as thine, 
Its fount as noble. Hear, villain, hear ; 
Thou shalt not ’scape me thus ; 
make me poor ; 
Poor, not dishonour’d ; wretched, not disgrac’d.”’ 


When in the fifth act, Lunenbourg falls by the sword of Albert, 
the brother of Adelaide, and she beholds the dead body, her dis- 
action knows no bounds—one piercing shriek escapes her, and 
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she stands fixed, immoveable, all her mind absorbed in a delirium 


of grief Madame St. Evremont attempts to console her, when to 


her ** Look on me, Adeluide,” she suddenly, in alow w hisper, ip. 
terrupts her : 


‘* Hush, hush, he sleeps ; thy cries will break his slumbers; 
There’s a torch flaming in this brain. 

Now could I rend the vanlted sky, 

But I'll not do't, lest be should wake. Look here ; 


Does be not love me? Look, how calm a sleep. 


Ha! heve’s «& drop of blood, whose deed is this ? 

Oh, herr. , | do not feel the beating of his heart. 
Ha! ha! tia, awake, my Lunenbourg ! awake, I say! 
Let’s seek some distant land, some desart shore, 
Lonely, wild, and scorehing as my brain. 

Let the hot winds blow fierce ; the whirling sands 
Will rise in fery mountains on our heads, 


And bury us together. Oh my heart.”’ 


The current of life now ceases, and with a faint sigh she ex. 
pires. | 
She added this season the following characters, to those she had 
previously delighted her auditors with—Rosalind, « As you Likeit” 
—Calistu, ‘* Fair Penitent.”—Volumnia, ** Coriolanus.’'—Letitis 
Hardy, ‘ Belle’s Stratagem.”’—Queen Catharine, ‘« Henry VIIL."- 
Lady Restless, ‘© Allin the Wrong.”—Bizarre, ‘‘ Inconstant."- 
Constance, ** King John.”—Mrs. Oakly, <« Jealous Wife.” —Clurn- 
da, ‘‘ Suspicious Husband.’’—Elvira, “ Pizarro.’’—Sigismunt, 
‘© Tancred and Sigismunda.’’—Viola, ‘ Twelfth Night.’—Mn. 

Ferment, ‘‘ School of Reform.’’—Cordelia, ‘« King Lear.” 

In the latter part, she played with powerful effect to the Lear of 
Keinble, which is certainly one of the most admirable perfornian- 
ces of that truly classical actor. His wonderful command of 
countenance in the last scene of this tragedy ; his transition from 
the extreme of grief to extacy at his felicitous change of fortune, 
has lonz been the theme of universal encomium. It reminds the 
spectator of the astonishing versatile powers of the pencil of the « 
celebrated Ttalian painter, Cortona, who introduced the face of a 
weeping infant in a painting of ‘* The Iron Age,” in one of the 
summ-1-p.ilaces of Ferdinand the Second. The king happening 
to enter the gallery while Cortona was busy at his labour, expre* 
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sed his approbation of the artist's skill, exclaiming, “‘ How admi- 
rably that urchin cries.” Tolerably well,” replied the artist, 
« but if your Majesty will please to wait a moment, he shall laugh 
presently.—There, sire, now pray observe it.’’ He had yviven the 
contour of the child’s mouth an extension downwards, by which 
the original expression of the face was entirely changed, and, with 
a touch or two of his pencil to the eyes, he altered the picture so 
completely, that the countenance, which a second before resem- 
Niobe’s, 
‘¢ All tears,” 

seemed suddenly convulsed with merriment, and presented a true 
emblem of 


«¢ Laughter holding both his sides.”’ 


{To be continued. ] 








Miscellanies. 


THE SHAKSPEARE CLUB. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 


In reply to your correspondent, (page 195) I beg leave to in- 
form him, that on Thursday March 24, the following gentlemen 
assembled at the Freemasons’ Tavern to partake of a social dinner, 


and to form arrangements for the institution of a society to be in- 
titled the Shakspeare Club. 


Mr. John Britton, (in the chair.) 
Mr. Hewson Clarke. . 

Mr. Thomas Dibdin. 

Mr. Stephen Jones. 

Mr. Lindley. 

Mr. Mathews. 
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Mr. Oakley. 

Mr. Poole. 

Mr. Rae, (vice president) 
Mr. John Taylor. 

Mr. Joseph Taylor. 

Mr. Walker. 


Several letters were received from eminent individuals, promising 


their strenuous co-operation in the purposes of the club, and the 
president havjng invited the poetical contributions of Southey, 
Wordsworth, and other popular poets, read the correspondence of 
the two former, who fully acquiesced in the intentions of the meet. 
ing, but declined the task of poetical composition on a given sub. 
ject, as precluding the successful exercise of genius. A committee 
of seven was forined, a room in Drury-lane theatre was politely 
offered by Messieurs Dibdin and Rae, for the use of its member, 
and, as the first foundation of a select and valuable Shaksperian 
library, Mr. Jones presented the society with a perfect inestimable 
copy of the second folio of Shakspeare’s works. When the book 
was laid upon the table, Mr. Mathews chanced to} cast his eye on 
the following passage : 
‘¢ A contract of eternal bond of love, 
*¢ Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands.’’ 
Twelfth Night act 5, sc. 1. 

a ceremony which was performed by the company, who spontane- 
ously rose. The utmost enthusiasm appeared to pervade the mem- 
bers, and from the ardent and apparently sincere expressions of theit 
feelings, it might have been concluded that no exertion on the 
part of every individual present would have been wanting to organ- 
ize the club and promote its objects. It is with extreme regret 
therefore that Iam compelled to state the result of the procedings. 

On the days appointed for the meetings of the committee, one was 
absent on professional engagements, another was invited to dine: 
late in the evening and could not attend, the temporary enthusi- 
asm of a third was exhausted, and individual enmity between some 
of the members on private affairs at length excited so much differ- 


ence of cpinion, tha: the society is dissolved and its purposes 
abandoned ! 
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On the singular conduct of two individuals, the one a dramatist, 
and the other a navy agent, I shall not expatiate, but I shall 
merely recal them to a sense of shame, by contrasting their de- 
meanour, with the enthusiastic, active, and meritorious exerti- 
ons of Mr. Britton, the president of the society which he vainly 
endeavoured to render permanent. It must be a bitter disappoint- 
ment to that able biographer and devoted admirer of Shakspeare to 
witness the discomfiture of all his views and wishes in commemo- 
ration of the immortal bard, by the puns of a writer of miserable 
farces, and the impertinence of a retainer to martinets. Had the 
former displayed the good temper and politeness of his model Mr. 
Dibdin, or the latter the gentlemanly reserve of Mr. Rae, the 
result might have been different. 





A. 


THE DICTIONARY OF LOVE. 
AND 
WOOER’S VADE MECUM. 


Containing an explanation of all the equivocal words and expressions which 
occur in that universal language. 


(Continued from page 193.) 
ADVANCES. 

When these are made on the woman’s side, they either denote an . 
excessive superiority, or an excessive love. 

A woman who has made advances, never remembers them with- 
out rage, unless she has reason to remember them with pleasure. 
Congreve, it seems, understood this well. He makes one of the 
characters in the « Mourning Bride,” deliver the following senti- 
ment :— ; 


“* Heav’n has no rage like love to hatred turn’d, 
‘Nor hell no fury like a woman scorn’d.” 


ADVENTURES. 


Adventures in gallantry have lost much of their attraction, from 


~ 
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the want of their former seasoning—hopes, fears, and dangers.— 


Assignations are now so easily formed, that aman must know by: 


little of the world, who imagines there is any need of a Masquer. 


ade to make them at. Such frolics are just as oufré, and out of 
date, as rope-ladders, Jong cloaks, and dark lanthorns. 


AGE. 


This word as applied to years, is very seldom employed in love. 
To talk of age to a young person is no sort of praise; to a woman 
at all advanced in years it is a direct insult, and evena middle-aged 
woman takes but little delight in these chronological discussions, 

It, indeed, sometimes happens that an antiquated coquette will 
venture to pronounce the word age; but then it is merely to gain 
a compliment—as thus—How can you like a person of my age? 
This is far from meaning—‘‘ I am too old, and have not sufici- 
ent charms to captivate a young man. ’—What she would convey 
is this—‘‘ If I have not exactly the bloom of youth, neither havel 
its failings; besides, every-one knows that mellow fruit has the 
finest flavour.”,-—Upon which, the cue of him who has, perhaps, 
twenty-thousand reasons for courting her, is to reply—‘ At your 
age, Madam! Why at your age?—You are but too charming, 
Where, without flattery, shall one see a nobler air, a fresher com- 
plexion ;—and then so much fine sense !"—with a thousand other 
unmeaning nothings in support of an evident falsity. 

It is in vain to seek to modernize an antique visage with paint, 
pearl-powder, cosmetics, and the like. They merely serve perpe: 
tually to remind us of what they are intended to supply. ‘There 
is no plaistering can ever conceal or obliterate the monumental 
inscription of wrinkles graved by the deforming hand of time:— 


‘* T have seen many ruins, all gilded with care, 
** But the cracks were still plain to the eye, 
“* And I ne’er felt a passion to venture in there, 
‘* But I turn’d up my nose and pass’d by.” 
LITTLE. 


AMBROSE GUNTHIO. 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXVIII, 


“We may read, and read, 
«¢ And read again, and still glean something new ; 


<¢ Something to please, and something to instruct.” 


Hur,opis, 


1.—EVANGELICAL MAGAZINES AND TRACTS. 


No works in this country are so widely circulated, and studied 
by so many thousand readers as the Evangelical and Methodist 
Magazines; and the bigotry, fanaticism, and uncharitableness of 
these publications are melancholy proofs of human weakness.— 


Of these publications, we have no hesitation in saying, that they 


produce evil—great evil—nothing but evil!—that they tend to 
narrow the judgment, debase the intellect, and harden the heart. 
It is no light evil to bring back into the world the baneful faith in 
dreams, tokens, apparitions, and witchcraft. It is no light evil that 
they give the Roman Catholics cause to reproach us in our turn 
with the miracles of our modern saints, and to retort upon us 
the imputation of gross credulity, or of gross deception. The 
“Methodist Magazine,” informs us, that when the King recovered 
from his illness, in 1788, it was by virtue of the prayers of Mr, 
John Pawson and his congregation ; that the itinerant preachers 
have a special gift at obtaining rain in dry seasons, and that when 
they praved against a plague of caterpillars, an army of crows came 
and cleared the country. They tell us of devils hovering about 
the death-bed of an unbelicver, and record the ravings of delirium 
as actual and terrific truths :—they number up miraculous cures, 
worthy to vie with Dr. Milner’s story of St. Winifred’s well; 
and in one instance, not indeed in direct terms, but in expressions 
that unambiguously are intended to be so understood, they lay 
claim to the miracle of having raised the dead.* Their unchari- 
tableness is worse than their superstition. A clergyman dies sud- 


* “6 Methodist Magazine,’’ October, 1804. 
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denly at the card-table, and they record his death as an instance 
of the judgment of God against card-playing. A dancing-mastep 
drops down dead in the streets, and this is the judgment of Gog 
against dancing. But the most detestable instance of this pre- 
sumptuous, uncharitable, unchristian spirit, is in the story of 


>? 
own family round his own fields; he stept incautiously upon 


man, who, on a Sunday evening, was guilty of walking with his 


a lime-kiln, sunk in, and was consumed in the sight of his wife 
and children.—And these hard-hearted ‘and brutal bigots relate 
this story under the head of ‘* The Providence of God asserted!” 

There is one branch of information in which the people are J). 
mentably deficient, since the old copies of the Book of Martyrs 
have been worn out ;—this is the history of their own church, 
which of all things would attach them to it most strongly. The 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge circulates 
many excellent books, but they are elementary, or doctrinal, op 
controversial ; highly useful when read, but for the most part 
such as must commonly be read for a duty. | The Cheap Repository 
tracts are often good, but We have picked up papers from this 
manufactory, in the high road, (scattered there by some godly tra- 
vellers, as seed by the way-side,) and have found among them baser 
trash than ever contributed to line the old wall at Privy Garden; 
we allude in particular to a poem called the ‘* Fatal Choice," 


shewing how God’s judgment fell upon a young man for going 33 
waiter to a tavern :— 


** In a Bacchanal frolic, it prov'd all in joke, 
*¢ He met with a kick unawares, 

*¢ By which his right arm and his left leg were broke, 
** For it. tumbled him headlong down stairs.’’ &¢. 


Quarterly Review, Nov. 1810. 


2,.—LORD BYRON. 


Were I a critic, I certainly would never refer to the Reviews of 
‘‘the days that are gone,” 


for it is impossible to open one of 
them without encountering mortifying proofs of the innumerable 


blunders which these gentry commit in forming their estimates of 
authors’ talents. It is not necessary to mention the name either 
of Cowper or Kirke White, to prove the truth of this. What im- 
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mediately gave rise to the remark was, my chancing to opena 
volume of the ‘* Monthly Mirror,” where I stumbled upon a re- 
view of Lord Byron’s ‘* Hours of Idleness,”’ in which the follows 
ing passages occur :— 


’ 


«In composing what he calls Hours of Idleness, his Lordship probably had 
an eye to the saying that it is better to do the idlest thing than to be idle, and he 
really seems to have strained this maxim to its utmost extent. We know little 
of the peerage, and nothing of Lord Byron’s family, but we shrewdly guess 
that he is descended from Lord Lovett, who, as our nurse once told us, walked 
and talked half an hour after his head was cut off, which piece of ingenuity 
of his ancestor he has improved upon, by actually writing in the. same andl 
dicament. 

«‘ Before we comment upon the poems of this minor, who is certainly a 
minor poet at present, and will, we think, .at any age, continue to be so, &c. 
We are firmly persuaded that if his Lordship were condemned to a garret until 


he wrote himself into better apartments, his case would be most hopeless and 
forlorn,” &c. 


Mr. Dubois, doubtless, little imagined, while penning this crie 
tique, that the object of his ridicule would in the lapse of a very 
few years be considered, by a majority of the public, as the greatest 
poet of the day. He may, however, console himself with the 
reflection that he was by no means singular in the mistake he 
made, for, omitting all mention of the Northern Lights, almost 
every reviewer of the day spoke of Lord B’.s poems in a similar 
strain, and certainly not without justice, for never was a work 


published whith afforded less presage of the future greatness of 
its author, : 


3. —MRS. BEHN. 


I cannot but be of opinion that the merits of this lady’s come- 
dies have been greatly overrated by her biographers and critics ; 
“ intrigue is plot, obscenity is wit,’ should be inscribed on the 
title-page of the whole. An eternal sameness, moreover, pervades 
her compositions ; ; her heroes are all drinking, gambling, disso- 
lute spendthrifts, and her ladies all w s, or on the point of 
becoming such. I was this morning reading her ‘‘ Rover ;”’ this 


Play is reckoned one of her best, and is a fair specimen of the 


whole. As a proof of the delicacy of her females, taxe a single 
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speech of Ariadne’s, the daughter of the English ambassador at 


Madrid, observing that she is described by Mrs. Behn as one of the 
virtuous characters :— 


“© Here,—love deserves him best, and I resign him.—Pox on’t I’m honeit, 
tho’ that’s no fault of mine; ‘twas fortune who has made a worse exchange, 
and you and J should suit most damnably together.” 

The Rover, Part 2—Act 4~—§¢, 9, 


After all is said, however, it must be admitted that a strain of 
licentious gaiety, if not of wit, pervades this lady’s productions; but 
itis without relief, and after the perusal of one or two, the reader 
may consider himself as perfectly acquainted with the remainder, 
without the trouble of perusing them. 


4.—COBBETT UV. SHAKSPEARE AND MILTON. 


In a late number of the Collector (p. 91) I gave a curious ex. 
tract from the ‘‘ Register’ of that political renegade Cobbett,. 
wherein he vents his filthy abuse most freely upon Shakspeare and 
Milton, as he formerly did, if I recollect right, upon Virgil. In 
a subsequent ‘‘ Register’* the following ‘* Apologies’’ appeared, 
which I have inserted in the ‘‘ Collector,” as connected with, and 
forming necessary appendages to the extract before-mentiuned; 
faithfully, however, promising my readers that I never again will 
copy aught from the pages of one who has proved himself to bea 
Hun, a Goth, yea a Visigoth. The following productions, how- 
ever, do not appear to be at all in the style, of master William; 
they probably were penned by his fidus Achates :-— 


Apologies of Milton and Shakspeare. 


‘¢ From the sublime to the ridiculous there is only one step.” 
BonAPARTEs 


“*[ plead guilty to Mr. Cobbett’s charge; he has rightly observed in 
one of his Registers that the human mind cannot attempt to form an ade- 
quate idea of the Supreme Being, without feeling a degree of awe and fear 
almost beyond its power to sustain. These are not his words,, but such is his 
thought, and it is mine. When I wrote ‘* Paradise Lost,’”’ I was blind in bods ; 
that affliction ought to have warned me not to direct my mental eye into e 


* November 25. 
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heaven of heavens. I erred from the sublime to the ridiculous ; I saw my er- 
ror; I chose a fitter theme, and described a mightier victory than any I had 
sung before. It was the victory of the ‘‘ Son. of Man,”’ over every temptation’ 
from within and from without to do that which isevil. ‘* Paradise Regained” 
js my best poem. God exists ; evil is permitted, Why does he permit it? 
Keep his commandments and the truth will be revealed to you; or your own 
powerful mind will attain to it. 


JOHN MILTON. 
te 


SECOND. 


} plead guilty to Mr. Cobbett’s charge ; but pray master William Cobbett, 
why so hard upon one who, like you, was a self-taught writer, and had only 
his mother-wit and honest heart to guide him. Like you, I was a bold-spirited 


lad ; I know not whether you went so far as to break into a magistrate’s park, 


_ kill his deer, and make love to his daughter. For these and other pranks, to 


avoid being sent to jail, for telling bold truths in a rough way, I run. my 
country, and tried my luck in London.’ My fancy led me to the play, the 
calling of a player was one that I liked ; my countrified looks and Warwick- 
shire dialect were not liked; they sent me to hold horses at the play-house 
door. I was not daunted ; I wrote ballads now and then, and, as 4riel says, 
in doing Prospero’s bidding, I did my spiriting gent/y. The players liked me, 


but I was too bashful to shine on the stage, so I took to writing, as you have 


done. Ben Jonson, with his Greek-encumbered head, says that poet, in the 


original, means creator. If so, it is a blasphemous title, I created nothing. 


I invented nothing. They told me to hold the mirror up to nature. I tried to 
do so. 1 drew nature as ] had seen her on the Avon and in Arden; I drew men 
as I saw them daily, wise men. and fools, lovers and men-haters, maids and 


wives, knaves and knights, traitors and heroes. I drew madmen also. 


As to what you say about sorcery, magic and smut, the former were the 
superstition of the age, and I was fool enough to partly believe them. As to 


smut I was downright too bad ; set it down to my plain dealing ; for, like you, 


llike to call aspade, a spade ; and a rogue, arogue. As to what they call my 


poetry, it was purely accidental ; like you, I wrote honestly off-hand, and 
what my head and heart dictated at the time. Lord Surrey, before my time, 
had introduced blank verse; I liked it, and wrote it. My heart even led me 
to think that virtue and vice, often in human life, meet with their own 
deserts ; but sometimes they do not, and therefore there is another. I was 


always a Christian. Having earned what would keep me the rest of my days, 
I left London, as you did 


» and retired to my native place, where my bones are 
‘aid, and no man has removed them. As to my plays, I cared no more about 
them, than you do about your Registers, they answered my turn, and in truth, 
1 was too much ashamed of most of them to make any stir about them. Let 


me give ; i 
pive you some counsel, You are an honest Englishman, and a plain 
U 
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dealer. You are strictly just, but learn to love mercy. When you flog a 
justice, do it moderately ; think that a justice may be hot-blooded, like you, 
and not enough inclined to wrest the law to his authority, and for a great 
right to doa little wrong. Set him the example. Ben Jonson has calleg 
ine the gentle Shakspeare ; he knows [ little deserved the name, for even j, 
used to say | was too hasty, both in speaking and writing. Sufflaminandys 


erat, says he, with his usual fundness for those damned out-landish six-fyo¢ 


words (sesquipedalia verba). Even Dr. Parr should be mercifully dealt with, 
He has a kind heart and some good thoughts in his head, if the Greek withiy, 
and the wig and tobacco-smoke without, would let them forth “freely. More 
of these jokes when I see you, which I trust I shall do, after you have groyy 
old and full of years. Farewell dear namesake. 
Yours, in good fellowship, 
WILL. SHAKSPEARE,*” 


5.—ORATOR HENLEY. 


Of Henley’s absurdities much has been said, but they had their 
rise in an adoption of that manner which he knew would be agree. 
able to his audience, rather than in ignorance. When he addressed 
the brewers, he stiled them Viri cel—e—ber—imi; the distillers 
he called Viri cel—e—brandi. 

The following anecdote will shew that he was a man of much 
humour. ‘‘I never,” said a person who knew but little of the 
Doctor, ‘‘saw Henley but once, and that was at the Grecian 
Coffee House, in the year 1746; when a gentleman, with whom 


he was acquainted, coming in, the following dialogue took place 
between them :— 


Henley. Pray, Sir, what is become of our old friend Dick Smith? I have 
“not seen him for several years. 

Gentleman. I really don’t know. The last time I heard of him he was at 
Ceylon, or some other of our settlements in the West Indies. 

Henley. (with some surprise.) At Ceylon, or some other of our settlements 
in the West Indies! My good Sir, in one sentence you have made two mis- 


* I have omitted a P. S. which appears in the original, because it contaills 
a reflection on the character of a certain actor, the justice of which I have no 
means of ascertaining. Therefore, though I cannot rank myself amongst his 
most enthusiastic admirers, I shall refrain from giving additional circulation 
to what may probably be despicable slander. At least such is a very natural 
supposition, considering the quarter whence it comes. 
DANGLE, JUN. 
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takes. Ceylon is not one of our settlements, it belongs to the Dutch ; and it 
akes. | 
js situated not in the West, but in the East Indies, 

Gentleman. (with some heat.) That I deny. | 

Henley. More shame for you! I will engage to bring a boy of eight years 
old, who will confute you. 

Gentleman, (in a cooler tone.) Well,—be it where it will, I thank God I 
know very little about these thipgs. — | 

Henley. What, you thank God for your ignorance, do you ? 

Gentleman. (ina violent rage.) Suppose | do Sir ;—what then? 

Henley. Why then, Sir, you have a great deal to be thankful for.” 





Henley being one day in his Orutory, in Portsmouth Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, was hard pressed in argument by an actor; up- 
on which he said—‘‘ What signifies talking to you, Sir? you are 
but a player."—‘* A player, Mr. Henley!” replied he, ‘ why Sir, 
you are not so good as a player.’’--‘‘ I beg your pardon, Sir,” res 
joined the orator,—‘‘did I say you were a player? No, Sir, in- 
deed you are not, and never will be one, I assure you.” | 

Clement’s lun, April 9, 1816. DANGLE, Jon, 


NICK-NAMES. 


Names and surnames, are things to which some persons attach 
an importance greater than they. may seem to deserve; yet the 
names we bestow on men and things, merit their degree of 
consideration. 

I can easily conceive a nervous hypochondriacal patient thrown 
into fainting fits on being told that Dr. Death, actually the name 
of a medical man in London, within fifty years, and probably re- 
lated to a respectable Kentish family, but who spell it witha dip- 
thong, that Dr. Death was coming up stairs; and the freeholders _ 
of a county would probably put on forbidding looks, were they 
told that Tom Long and Big Ben solicited their votes and interests 
as parliamentary candidates at the ensuing election. | 

Yet the Doctor might be no friend to his name-sake ; Tom 
Long'no longer a carrier; and Big Ben, in spite of inveterate pre- 
judice, might be a respectable member of society. | 

Many years ago, I remember a street in the vicinity of London, 
but now, by the incessant labours of masons, carpenters, and 
Bround-landlords, buried in and forming a part of our enor- 
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mous metropolis. Two of the houses in it were occupied by sup. 
geons, Mr. Bigg, and Mr. Little; the name of each was Alexap. 
der. As any passenger approached, A. Bigg, surgeon, first caught 
his eye, and a few paces further, A. Little, surgeon: this accidep. 
tal assemblage was thought ludicrous, and produced a laugh, byt 


it also produced svfSdom; for the professional men soon removed 


the plates from their doors, as they found that the circumstance, 


though trifling, injured their practice; and for this reason,—him 
whom we are long in the habit of laughing at, from whatever cause, 
we shall soon cease to respect. 

Nick-names have exercised the talents of commentators and crit. 
ics; from these singular efforts of humour, malice, envy, or ye. 
venge, the most powerful monarchs, legislators, heroes, conquer. 
ors, and statesmen, have not escaped. 

Justice and common-sense should seem to impel us to bestow 
undiminished praise on Sergius, a Roman pontiff, and the fourth of 
that name, at the commencement of the eleventh century; he 
was eminent for learning, considering the period at which he lived, 
of correct manners, zealous in the cause of religion, and remark 
able for charitable benevolence to the poor. But the Pope's cou 
tenance exhibited an unfortunate combination of features, which 
could not escape the mockery of those who were fed by his bounty; 
while eating his bread, these worthy characters could not resist 
the preponderating impulse of humour. They observed that old 
hog's-snout, to which the lower part of the pontiff’s face borea 
striking resemblance, that ‘old hog’s-snout | was a good sort of 
fellow.” 

It is impossible to doubt, that the soldiers of Julius Cesar welt 
warmly attached to their commander ; yet when the victor entered 
Rome in triumphant procession, they were heard to say as they 
marched along, and in the dictator's hearing, ‘* Romans take 
care of your wives and daughters, Bald-pate is come again. 

The Emperor Frederic the First, from the colour of his beard, 
was distinguished by the word Barbarossa. 

On many of our English kings these additions have been be 
stowed : on Alfred, the well-earned and appropriate epithet of 
Great. Edgar was the Peaceable; his successor, the Martyr and 
Edmund, from his matchless courage, his muscular form, of 
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nti wearing armour in his unceasing battles with Canute, 


was called Ironside. 

Harold the first was Harefoot ; our third Edward, the Confessor ; 
William the first, before conquest had effaced illegitimacy, was 
styled the Bastard ; and his unfortunate son, who fell by Tyrrell’s 
arrow in the New Forest, Rufus, from his red hair; of his bro- 
thers, Henry, bore an epithet for his learning, and Robert, from 
the shortness of his small-cloaths. 

On Henry the second, and a considerable number of noble per- 
sonages, the singular appellation of Plantagenet was bestowed ; this 
literally means a broom-stick, and is said to have derived its origin 
from one of their ancestors, an Earl of Anjou, who doing penance 
for his crimes by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was scourged with a 
rod of broom twigs at the holy sepulchre. 

Why Richard the first was called Ceur de Lion, is obvious to 
every general reader; to John his brother the name of Lackland 
was given by his own father, in his will, in which, bequeath- 
ing him neither lands nor hereditaments, he meant him to remain 
dependent on the bounty of his eldest son. 

The military glory of Edward the first, King of England, Lord 
of Ireland, &c. could not shelter him from the coarse nick-name of 
Long-shanks ; Henry the fourth, that canker Bolingbroke, was so 
called from an obscure village in Lincolnshire, the place of his 
birth; for the same reason his truant son, but afterwards that il- 
lustrious warrior our fifth Henry, the pride of England and the’ 
scourge of France, was surnamed Monmouth. 

The life and reign of Richard the third, however plausibly de- 
fended by Buck, and ingeniously handled by the pleasant Horace 
Walpole, seem to afford abundant materials for abusive epithet 
and declamatory invective ; but his enemies could not be content, 
unless the arrow of hostility was poisoned by the bitterness of | 
Sv0ss personality: they called him crook-back, a mal-formation, in 
Which the tyrant could not be instrumental, but for which he was 
probably indebted to his mother’ 3 fondness, for a slender waist, to 
| a rash impatient accoucheur, or to an hereditary scrophula; 


L.C.P.B. 
Vor. VIII. 
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ON THE CELEBRATION OF SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTH-Day. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


I have been much interested by the letter of Mr. More, inserteq 
at page 194, of your last number, relative to the most appropri. 
ate manner in which to celebrate the approaching two, hundredth 
anniversary of the day of Shakspeare’s death. It is, indeed, 
subject, which, at the present moment occupies the attention of 
every one who possesses a soul capable of feeling the beauties of 
that immortal writer ; and who, that has experienced the ple. 
sure which the perusal of his sublime works affords, but must feel 
desirous of evincing his gratitude, by paying all honour and 
reverence to the poet’s memory, on the day which gave him to the 
earth and snatched him from it. 


Whatever may be the plan resolved upon, I ardently hope it 
will be alike calculated to reflect honour upon the bard and upon 
the country. Let the celebration be worthy of the man, to whom 
England is more indebted than to any name her annals can boast. 
I allude not to his poetry alone, wonderful and unrivalled though 
it be; it is clear to me that the manly love of freedom, and 
vigour of thought peculiar to Englishmen, has arisen in no small 
degree from the general circulation and perusal of his plays— 
“«« Considering,” says Dr. Aikin,* ‘‘ the universal familiarity with 
Shakspeare’s best pieces among us, acquired either from the stage, 
or in the closet, and the adoption of so much of his phraseology 
by many of our popular writers, I do not think it is exaggerating 
the effect of poetry, to suppose that the characteristic English 
manliness of thought has been greatly indebted to him for its 
preservation, amidst prevailing luxury, and fashionable frivolity. 
Cold-blooded theorists will ridicule the idea, but the man of e- 
larged ideas and candid mind will better know how to appreciate 
the correctness of the remark, and confess that no one can Tise 


* Letters to his son, vol. 2, p. 265. 
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from the perusal of ** Macbeth”’ or “* Julius Cesar” without feel- 
ing his love of liberty strengthened, and his detestation of tyranny 
encreased. Let us then express in a becoming manner our vene- 
ration for the ‘“* mighty dead,”’ and at the period of two hundred 
years from his decease, let us meet in solemn assembly to celebrate 
the memory of that wondrous man, 


«« Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 
“¢ As streams roll down, increasing as they flow.” 


For the gratification of your readers, I subjoin a copy of a let- 
ter written by Garrick to a friend, who had consulted him as to 
the manner in which it might be most proper to honour the me- 
mory of Shakspeare yearly. It possesses peculiar claims to atten- 
tion at the present moment, when the subject to which it relates 
is the universal topic of discourse and discussion, amongst the 
lovers of the drama, in all parts of the kingdom :— 


“¢ Hampton, March 3, 1770. 
** Dear Sir, 


“Thave been very low from my late illness, and scarce able to write 
three nes together. The air of this place has tuned my spirits again, 
and restored my appetite, though my legs will not yet permit me to dance 
an aliemunde, 

‘*] am very much flattered, that you are desired to consult me, how I 
would advise our friends to celebrate the memory of our immortal Bard 
yearly. 

“‘ The day, I think, should be on his birth-day, (unless the day established 
for the grand Jubilee should be thought to have marked 7 out more particu- 
larly for rejuicing.) But, on second thoughts, as the Jubilee comprehends 
more days than one, 1 think the annual commemoration should be on his 
birth-day. ‘the manner how, must be left to the gentlemen who feel the 
honour of being Shakspeare’s townsmen, and who have a proper zeal for 
the first genius uf the world. The bells should ring and bonfires should 
blaze. ‘Ihe ladies should dance and the gentlemen be merry—and wise— 
and end the day in mirth and good-fellowship. There should also be pro- 
per songs introduced at the table, and joined with the hearts and voices of 
all the company, in a feeling, enthusiastic chorus. 

“ Something of this kind for the lesser festival. But, my good friend, 
would the gentlemen do real honour, and shew their love to Shakspeare, 


ore 


SPS 


we 
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let them decorate the town (the happiest, and why not the handsomest in 
England.) Let your streets be well paved and kept clean. Do something 
with the delightful meadow : allure every body to visit the holy land, Le 
it be well lighted and kept clean: and let it not be said (for your honoy; 
and, I hope, interest,) that the town which gave birth to the firs¢ nies 
since the creation, is the most dirty, unseemly, ill-paved, wretched. 
looking town in Great Britain. 


«© Excuse this scrawl: I can scarce hold my pen longer to tell you, | 


am most sincerely yours, 
Davip Garrick. 


‘¢ P.S. My love and best respects to all my brethren at Stratford.” 


Should you consider this letter to be worthy of appearing in your 
Magazine, you will oblige me by giving it an insertion in your 
next number. I think you should endeavour to collect particular 
accounts of every meeting which may be held to celebrate the 
great day; in which task, your country readers will doubtless be 
happy to afford you assistance. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
April 12, 1316. 








LE BOUQUET PARISIEN, 


Extract of a Letter from Paris. 
% . % * * 


Théatre du Vaudeville—Rue de Chartres, opposite the Palais 
Royal. (‘* Le Chaméléon.” ‘* Une Nuit du Garde Nationale,’ and 
«« Le Vaudeville des Vendanges.”) The Vaudeville, excellently 
situated in one of the best and most populous parts of Paris, is 
small when compared with the other theatres, its size not exceed: 
ing that of our Sadler's Wells. The shape of the body of the 
house, which does not exhibit any pillars, is semicircular. The 
fronts of the boxes are lightly and gaily patterned with running 
clusters of flowers, and the whole aspect of the salle is comfort- 
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able and agrecable enough, when the eye is not offended by the 
curtain being down—a vilely painted view of the statue of Henri 
Quatre on the Pont Neuf, with a back-ground of the Louvre.— 
The public are incessantly presented with novelties of an uncom. 
monly pleasing and attractive kind, in the shape of petite operas 
in one act, full of little vauderilles or ballads, (much resembling 
some of those in our ‘‘ Beggar's Opera,”’) which have long ob- 
tained among the French the highest degree of favour, They have 
likewise many popular stock-pieces of greater length. It is not 
necessary that all the music of a new piece should be also new. 
The tunes most familiarly endeared to the many are perpetually 
recurring in the productions of the hour, with all their old and 
secure attraction about them; and the same air is frequently 
heard in each of the three pieces performed on the same night. 
Generally these little vaudevilles possess extreme prettiness and sim- 
plicity, and some of them are truly delightful. The dialogue is 
continually broken in upon by them, and more than half.the bu- 
siness of the scene is generally carried on through .this melodious 
medium, To an unaccustomed ear this is at first very repulsive 
and distracing, but the engaging character of the French vaude- 
ville soon recommends itself to better acceptation, and fastens 
upon the attention and the memory with a pleasure that soon ac- 
counts for its universality among the people. 

The ‘ Chaméléon" isa laughable piece which reminds one of 
our “ Merry Mourners,"’ from the funeral costume which in some 
of the scenes is adopted by all the characters. A set of gay and 
trifling would-be fashionables suddenly break off from their fop- 
pery and finery to put on mourning and affect the greatest grief, 
in hopes, like Clementina Alispice, of being admitted to the bene- 
fit of a legacy, the distribution of which is doubtful. Nothing 
can be more ludicrous than the contrasts afforded by this sudden 
change, excepting the figures they cut on their mutual disapoint- 
ment, and their instantaneous eturn to all their former dash and 
brilliancy, when they become ten times more ridiculous than 
ever. The quickness of these transformations is astonishing, and 
productive of the most laughable effect imaginable. It has been 
“ very successful little effort, and is played repeatedly. 
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«© Une Nuit du Garde Nationale’ is new and popular, though 


the title is not original. It has some uncommonly pleasing Situa. 
tions, but they are entirely local, as indeed is most of the humour 
of the piece. ‘Two handsome actresses in regimentals are not the 
least of its attractions. The character of Monsieur Pigeon, which 
may be regarded as a French edition and abridgment of Foote; 
inimitable Major Sturgeon, is higly comic, and admirably played 
by M. Hyppolite. 

The ‘‘ Vaudeville des Vendanges’ presents us with a Feast of 
the Vintage in all the hey-day of pastoral merriment and elatiop, 
and affords a truly amusing picture of a festival of this kind, with 
its lively accompaniments of songs, dances, and village frolics 
~—wherein a tipsy Harlequin, a looby Clown, some Troubadours, 
and a troop of Savoyards figure among the characters, and keep 
up an unabating flow of vivacity and playfulness throughout the 
scene. Madame Desmarets, as a boy, in a fancy dress, beating 
the Provencal drum, excited a deal of admiration. ‘The actors 
exhibit much agreeable talent, and the great good humour which 
reigns here, on ground peculiarly its own, appears to pervade 
with the same happy influence both the audience and the perfor. 
mers, leaving nothing to be desired on the part of either toward 
the promotion of that general satisfaction which so often tempts 
the Parisian and the stranger alike, to renew their visits to the 
Théatre du Vaudeville. The orchestra, however, is open to much 
improvement. The prices of admission are from one to three 0t 
four francs, and there are performances every evening without 
interruption. 

Paris, January 19, 1816. 


«<< This theatre,’ says Galignani’s Guide, ‘* may be called the last abode of 
French gaiety. It is almost always full, and has been justly nick-named 
La Botte a L'Esprit, (the wits’ box.) The authors who write for this 
theatre have monthly dinners, at which they draw, indiscriminately, from 4” 
urn, subjects on which they are to compose verses. These productions ar 
read at the next meeting, and afterwards published under the title of Diners 
alu Vaudeville, a number of which appears monthly.” 
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DRAMATIC TWELFTH-NIGHT CHARACTERS; 


OR; 
«¢ THESPIS” NEWLY APPLIED. 


(Continued from p. 203.) 


*¢ Another to another still succeeds, 
‘‘ Another, and another after that.’’ 
‘¢ Fair Penitent,’’ Act. 1. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 


[ transmit you some ‘‘ more last words of Mr. Baxter,” alias a 
continuation of my former continuation of the ‘‘ Twelfth-night 
characters.” I know your patience must by this time be com- 
pletely exhausted, but take courage, my dear Sir, and be consoled 
with the assurance that the article shall positively be brought to 
aconclusion next month. You know that I pride myself upon 
keeping to my promise, and therefore need not fear my neglect of 


it in the present instance, nor longer feel inclined toexclaim with 
Macbeth :— 


“‘ What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ?”’ 


Clement's Inn, April 6, 1816. DANGLE, Jun. 


MR. EeeeSeaN. 


E---s--n, playing almost every night, 
Has grown so long familiar to the sight, 
That e’en in scenes scarce possible to bear, 
We kindly rate him as a decent play’r. 
Yet, since the stage its first existence drew, 
An odder compound never struck the view. 
Mark with what grace his person is design’d, 
For parts of life, and characters refin'’d ; 

| While blest with tones articulate and clear, 
He keeps an endless drawling on the ear. 
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Yet still, where ease and sprightliness require 
The sparkling force of brillianey and fire ; 
Where Archer, strong, but elegantly warm, 
Demands the liveliest happiness of form ; 
There E---s--n’s smart person and address, 
Superior rank must certainly possess, 

And ask a just pre-eminence of place, 
While eer we love vivacity and grace— 
But here, if truth her sentiments may tell, 
The little man should ever think to dwell ; 
For where, in grave or sentimental parts, 
He makes a bold attack upon our hearts ; 
Quits the light fields of gaiety, and roams 


Where tragic passion vehemently foams ; 
There, though we all immediately behold 


The feeling bosom, and conception bold ; 
Still to his features cruelly unkind, 

Howe’er she bless his judgment and his mind, 
Nature ne‘er tells the generous cye to roll, 
Nor warms the comic muscles into soul.* 


MR. M##R*Y. 
But see, the modest M--r-y strikes our view, 
Whose parts, though neither eminent nor new, 
Still from his strict propriety and care, 
Must here be rank’d a tolerable play’r. 


* The time is not long gone by, when Mr. E---s--n was by many a 
counted the first actor of the day. This title was scarcely his due, even 
in comedy ; and his tragic efforts were ever most wofully deficient. Lat 
terly, even his comic acting has frequently degenerated into a mere spirit- 
less drawl, and hewho, erewhile, was thevery life and soul of the plays of 
Vanbrugh, Farquhar, and Congreve, is now fallen from his high estate. 

I will, nevertheless admit, that, in his performance of tragedy, he 
nerally appears to have formed a sufficiently correct idea of his part, but 
he fails in his endeavours to embody that idea; it is impossible for him to 
look the character; his plump round face and laughing eyes continually 
give his words the lie, and will effectually prevent his ever attaining © 
any excellence as a tragedian. That he can, when he pleases, display all 
his pristine excellence in his comic efforts, let Mercutio witness for him; 
such performances as this ‘ ’tis useless to censure and vain to praise.” 


’ 
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Small as his various characters appear, 

He ne'er offends our vision, or our ear, 

But always decent, perfect, and in place, 
Fills his short walks with judgment and with grace ; 
Yet not on words alone that praise I trust, 
But name Tobias« to confirm it just ; 

And ask the sentence of the reader’s heart, 

If in this short and unimportant part, 

An actor's force can fortunately find 

An instant passage to the general mind, 
Whether to truth we offer much offence, 
Whene’er we own his judgment or his aense.# 


MR. L#S##Ne 


In those still scenes of scarce existing life, 
Where Sneak breathes only to obey a wife ; 
There L-s--n’s worth with certainty may rest, 
Nor fear the strictest rigidness of test ; 

There a sublime stupidity of face, 

As dead to sense as destitute of grace, 

A fixed, relaxless vacancy of lines, - 

With such true genius generally shines, 

That quite surpris’d, though satisfied we gaze, 
And allis mirth, astonishment, and praise.— 
Of all the walks in which the hum'rous pow’r 
Of comic wit can wile away an hour ; 


\ 


* In the ¢€ Stranger.” 


t Respectable is a term, which through the dishonesty or the forbearance of 
critics is so frequently applied to the efforts of execrable strutters and bellow- 


e : . ? 
ss, that an actor can feel but little gratified at the supposition that it is des- 
criptive of his own. 


I I use the word, however, in a very extended sense, when 
term the acting of Mr, M--r-y respectable. 


above mediocrity, still Though he never, perhaps, rises 
Not to be niet test he says and does there is ‘a pleasing something, 
others who arro oi a T have sought for in vain in the acting of many 
ble M-r-y, Sate to themselves an immeasurable superiority over the hum- 


Vor. VIII. “~— 
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Perhaps tHat cold inanimated way, 

In which an actor never seems to play; 
In which the chiefest merit of a part, 
Exists entirely in the want of art, 


The strongest force of requisites may claim, 


And prove the hardest avenuc to fame. 

To L-s--n’s praise, then generously true, 

The muse shall raise him publicly to view ; 

A first-rate actor of the Noxes’s kind,* 

Best when least shewn, and happiest when confin‘d. 
Yet when by some fatality misled, 

A rage for praise has overset his head ; 

When grown quite arch he madly quits his place, 

And seeks to soar by pertness and grimace ; 

When in attempting at some paltry joke 

The fine dry dullness of his face is broke, 

With just disdain I turn my head aside, 

And damn alike his ignorance and pride.+ 


MR. De Wan. 


Where worth untutor’d in a downright part,? 
Charms from a bold benignity of heart, 

And howe'er lowly, simple, or undrest, 

Grows through its genuine beauty on the breast, 


* Vide ‘* Theatrical Inquisitor,’’ Vol. LV, p. 228. 


+ ‘© My face is my fortune,” should assuredly be L-s--n’s motto, yet le 
would perhaps have been a still better actor had he been born with a less ludi- 
crous countenance. He who can, at will, command a laugh from the whole 
house, must often be seduced into.a neglect of study, and led to rely solely 
upon the physiognomomecal auxiliary. His visage is most undoubtedly * 
nonparetl. 


‘¢ When Nature was forming an ugly race, 
“€ She certainly moulded this Thespian’s face 
‘* As a samplé for all the rest.” 


t Jack Junk, for instance. 
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There D-w--n, always, our attention draws, 
And never fails of forcing our applause. 
Yet, though thus strenuous, D-w--n, in thy praise, 
The candid Muse her sentiments conveys, 
Still undebauched by flatt’ry or by pride, 
From nature start not fatally aside, 
Through idle hopes ambitiously to climb, 
In parts of grace or characters sublime. 
Almost as soon of FarLtey would she hear, 
In wild Orestes, or exclaiming Lear. 
As find thee madly purposed to rehearse 
One single sentence of a tragic verse.* 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


*,* The concluding part will contain the Characters of Wewitzer, C. Kemble, 
Barnard, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Bartley, and Miss Kelly. 


* Mr. D-w.-n is, without any exception, the greatest comic, actor of the 
age. His festy old man is the very quintessence of humour, the very acme of 
exceHence, yet, with all, so chastely drawn as never in the least to over- 
step the modesty of nature, or offend the nicest judgment. Amongst the 
most finished pieces of acting our stage can boast, I reckon his Sir Oliver 
Surface, Sir Solomon Cynic, Six Anthony Absolute, &c. nor must his Job 
Thornberry or Dr. Cantwell be forgotten. Warned, however, by his fai- 
fare in Shylock, let him beware of grasping at too much. One fault he 
has, and one which he appears to be obstinately determined never to cor- 
rect, and, indeed, an actor has, unfortunately, but too much encourage- 
ment to persevere in such a practice, considering how much applause jt 
generally receives from those whose praise ought to be considered as infa- 
my. I allude to his perpetually speaking more than is set down for him— 
nothing escapes him. Whatever may be the talk of the day, whether it be 
Johanna Southcott, Gas-lights, Blackheath Pedestrians, the Income-tax, 


” “a not, he is sure to find an opportunity of introducing some allusion 
to it, 


“‘ While Folly claps her hands, and Wisdom stares.” 
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‘© LEGIMUS ALIQUA NE LEGANTUR.”’ 
St. Augustine, 
The Siege of Corinth; a Poem, Parisina; a Poem. Murray, Loy. 
don, 1816. 8vo. 


In the contracted space to which we are compelled to limit ou 
Review, it is of course wholly impossible for us to include every 
work of interest which is published. The preference is alwas 
given to such as relate to the drama, but we have also in general 
endeavoured to give some account of the most excellent poetical 
works, as they make their appearance; amongst which, those of 
Lord Byron of course claim particular distinction. 

The oaths of poets are like those of lovers: as lightly offered 
and as carelessly observed. Well aware of this, we placed but litte 
confidence in the strength of Lord Byron's resolution, when, in 
the preface to the ‘‘Corsair,” he promised that it should be his last 
publication for some years. He has since this repeatedly violated 
his vow, but always with so much satisfaction to the public, that 
they are reckless how often he repeats the offence, and with ple- 
sure see him plunge deeper and deeper still into the sea of perjury. 

The <‘‘ Siege of Corinth” has probably been the production of 
Lord Byron’s leisure hours; a kind of relaxation from severer sil- 
dies and more important pursuits. He indeed appears to set but 
little value on the work himself, if we may be alfowed to form any 
judgment from the slighting motto he has prefixed. We must 
nevertheless beg leave to dissent most completely from the opinion 
of those who have been so forward to represent it as unworthy of 
his former efforts. That it is merely a sketch is true; but it is 
sketch which clearly discovers the hand ofa master, and is marked 
by all the boldness of conception and vigour of drawing which 
distinguishes his more finished productions. That it contains 
passages, the beauty of which equals that of any to be found in his 
most admired works, our readers, we are convinced, will confess 
when they have perused the extracts we shall give in the course of 
our critique. 
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Without fatiguing our subscribers, and occupying our pages to 
little service, by repeating our often expressed opinion of the ge- 
neral character of Lord Byron’s poetry, we shall merely refer to 
our former reviews of his works,* and proceed at once to give a 
detail of the story of the poem before us, accompanied by such oc- 
casional extracts as may enable our readers to form their own 
judgment upon the justice or injustice of what we have advanced. 

In the year 1715, the grand army of the Turks, under the 


Prime Vizier, laid siege to Corinth, upon: which place they made 


several unsuccessful attacks. Foremost amongst those who led the 
siege was Alp, a Venetian renegade, against whom a malicious 
accusation having been deposited in the mouth of the famous Lion 
of St. Mark's he narrowly escaped with his life; but this circum- 
stance so disgusted him that he assumed the turban, and became 
one of the most deadly enemies of the Christians. Previously to his 
apostacy, he had been enamoured of Francesca the daughter of 
Minotti, Governor of Corinth, At this period the poem com- 
mences, The night before the decisive attack upon the place, lp, 
feverish, disturbed, and unable to sleep, leaves his tent, and saun- 
ters along the sea-shore, almost to the walls of Corinth.’ We 


pause a moment to extract a few lines from this part of the poem, 


‘* His head grows fevered, and his pulse 
The quick successive throbs convulse ; 
In vain from side to side he throws 

His form in courtship of repose ; 
Or if he dozed, a sound, a start 

Awoke him with a sunken heart. 

The turban on his hot brow pressed, 
The mail weighed lead-like on‘his breast, 
Though oft and long beneath its weight 
Upon his eyes had slumber sate, 
Without or couch or canopy, 

Except a rougher field and sky 

Than now might yield a warrior’s bed, 
Than now along the heaven was spread. 


* Giaour, vol. 3, p, 48. Ode to Bonaparte, vol. 4. 
Bride of Abydos, ibid p. 355. Lara, vol. 5. 


Corsair, vol. 4. p. 105. | Hebrew Melodies,’ vol. 6. 
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He could not rest, he could not stay 
Within his tent to wait for day, 

But walked him forth along the sand, 
Where thousand sleepers strewed the strand. 
What pillowed them ? and why should he 
More wakeful than the buinblest be ? 
Since more their peril, worse their toil, 
And yet they fearless dream of spoil ; 
While he alone, where thousands passed 
A night of sleep, perchance their last, 

In sickly vigil wandered on, 


And envied all he gazed upon. 


He seats himself amongst the ruins of a temple, and remains 
for some time lost in thought, when his ear is struck by a gentle 
sound, and raising his head he perceives Francesca :-— 


The rose was yet upon her cheek, 

But mellowed with a tenderer streak : 
Where was the play of her soft lips fled ? 
Gone was the smile that enliverfed their red. 
The ocean's calm within their view, 

Beside her eye had less of blue ; 
But like that cold wave it stood still, 
And its glance, though clear, was chill. 
Around her form a thin robe twining, 
Nought concealed her bosom shining ; 
Through the parting of her hair, 

Floating darkly downward there, 

Her rounded arm showed white and bare : 
And ere yet she made reply, 

Once she raised her hand on high ; 

It was so wan, and transparent of hue, 


You might have seen the moon shine through. 


As our readers will already have surmised, Francesca was 00 
longer an inhabitant of the earth. She exhorts him to adjure the 
crescent and again embrace the Christian faith; promising hap- 
piness as the reward of his compliance, or eternal misery as the 
punishment of his contumacy ; dlp scornfully rejects the profered 
mercy, and denounces vengeance against the Christians ; 
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she once more beseeches him to reflect upon the awful conse- 
quences.of his impenitence :— 


‘ If not for love of me be given 
‘ Thus much, then, for the love of heaven,— 
«© Again I. say—that turban tear 
‘ From off thy faithless brow, and swear 
‘¢ Thine injured country’s sons to spare, 
‘ Or thou art lost; and never shall see 
‘ Not earth—that’s past—but heaven or me. 
* If this thou dost accord, albeit 
A heavy doom ‘tis thine to meet, 
That doom shall half absolve thy sin, 
And mercy’s gate may receive thee within : 
But pause one moment more, and take . 
The curse of him thou didst forsake ; 
And look once more to heaven, and see 
‘¢ Its love for ever shut from thee. 
‘“ There is a light cloud by the moon—* 
‘¢ Tis passing, and will pass full soon— 
‘“¢ If, by the time its vapoury sail 
‘“¢ Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 
‘© Thy heart within thee is not changed, 
‘© Then God and man are both avenged; 
“© Dark will thy doom be, darker'still 
“* Thine immortality of ill.” 


Alp \ooked to heaven, and saw on high 

The sign she spake of in the sky; 

But his heart was swollen, and turned aside, 
By deep interminable pride. 

This first false passion of his breast 

Rolled like a torrent o’er the rest. 

He sue for mercy ! He dismayed 

By wild words of a timid maid ! 

He, wronged by Venice, vow to save 

Her sons, devoted to the grave! 


* I have been told that this idea has been admired by those whose approba- 
tion is valuable. I am glad of it: but it is not original—at least not mine ; jit 
may be found much better expressed in pages 182-3-4 of the English version 
of “ Vathek” (I forget the precise page of the French), a work: to which 


I have before referred; and never recur to, or read, without a renewal of 
gratification, 
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No—though that cloud were thunder’s' worst, 
And charged to crush him—let it burst ! 


** He looked upon it earnestly, 

Without an accent of reply ; 

He watched it passing ; it is flown :' 

Full on his eye the clear moon shone, 

And thus he spake—‘* Whate’er iny fate, 
‘© [ am no changeling—’tis too late: 

‘* The reed in storms may bow and quiver, 
‘¢ Then rise again ; the tree must shiver. 

** What Venice made me, I must be, 
** Her foe in all, save love to thee : 

‘* But thou art safe: oh, fly with me !” 
He turned, but she is gone! 

Nothing is there but the column stone. 

Hath she sunk in the earth, or melted in air ? 


He saw not, he knew not; but nothing is there. 


Alp returns to the Turkish camp, and in the morning leads 
the troops to the assault of Corinth. The town is taken, and an 
indiscriminate slaughter of the inhabitants commences.  Minotti, 
at the head of a few of the garrison still resists; he is at length 
Oppose by dlp, who beseeches him to take quarter, as well 
for his own sake as for that of. Francesca ; when he learns from 
Minotti that she had expired the preceding night, precisely at 
the time he had encountered her spirit in the ruined temple. At 
this moment, dlp is struck by a random shot and expires ; the 
combat recommences, and the Christians retreat into the great 
church; here they are followed by the Turks, and are on the point 
of being overpowered, when Minotti fires the magazine deposited 
in the vaults beneath the building, and overwhelms the whole of 
the combatants in one general destruction. 

Our readers will perceive, from the foregoing sketch, that the 
poem is rather barren of incident, the plot, in fact, being 
scarcely more than the ‘* poesy of a ring.”” The characters like- 
wise are mere outlines; we are not made sufficiently intimate 
with any of them to feel much interested in their proceedings oF 
concerned at their fate ; the etherial Francesca, is the only one of 
them possessing the slightest claim to originality. Alp is pre- 
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cisely the forbidding personage, swoln with hatred and revenge, 
whom we have so often been introduced to before, under the va- 
rious appellations of Conrad, Lara, &c. &c. This sameness of 
character begins to grow insufferably wearisome, and is indeed 
one of the chief faults of Lord Byron’s poetry.—Mungo here, 
Mungo there, Mungo every where, as the black man in the play 
savs, is exactly applicable to his everlasting gloomy Conrads, — 
Si and Childe Haroldes. The poem, however, abounds with 
redeeming excellencies, and passages of the most exquisite beauty 
continually present themselves. Though we could but ill spare 
room for the extracts we have already made, we cannot deny our- 
selves the gratification of quoting the description of the night 
preceding the taking of Corinth. - He who is not forcibly im- 
pressed with the beauty of the following passage, may close the 
book at once; his soul is dead to the finest emotfons of our 
nature : 
“Tis midnight : on the mountain’s brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue ro}! the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright ; 
Who ever gazed upon them shining, 
And turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to flee away, 
And mix with their eternal ray? _ 
The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air ; 
And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmured meekly as the brook. 
The winds were pillowed on the waves ; 
The banners drooped along their staves, 
And, as they fell around them furling, 
Above them shone the crescent curling ; 
And that deep silence was unbroke, 
Save where the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill, 
And echo answered from the hill, 
And the wide hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast: to coast, 
As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 


In midnight call to w ted : 
Vor. VIII. , — 
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It rose, that chaunted mournful strain, 
Like some lone spirit’s o’er the plain: 

*T was musical, but sadly sweet ; 

Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 
And take a long unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

It seemed to those within the wall 

A cry prophetic of their fall : 

It struck even the besieger’s ear 

With something ominous and drear, 

An undefined and sudden thrill, 

Which makes the heart a moment still; 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense it’s silence framed ; 
Such as a sudden passing-bell 
Wakes, though but for a stranger’s knell.” 


It would be remarkably easy for us to extend this critique, by 
giving a list of the faulty rhymes, and other petty inaccuracies 
which present themselves in the course of the poem. To sucha 
proceeding, however, we have two objections ; in the first place, 
because we suspect we can fill our pages much more to the satis 
faction of our readers, and secondly, because we have alwass 
considered such pitiful cavilling to be one of the most degrading 
characteristics of general criticism. The poem appears to bea 
hasty production, and this may perhaps be admitted in extenu 
tion of these inaccuracies. But though this extempore kind of 
publication may not be injurious to Lord Byron's fame, it can 
add but little to it; and we confess we could have been well s 
tisfied, had his Lordship been rather more solicitous to polish his 
verses, ere he presented them to the world. Let him pay seriou: 
attention to the following advice of an author, his equal in rank, 
though not in poetic genius :— 


a 


*¢ To write what may securely stand the test 
Of being well read over, thrice at least, 
Compare each phrase, examine every line, 
Weigh every word, and every thought refine ; 
Scorn all applause the vile rout can bestow, 
And ke content to please the knowing few.” 


Of “‘Parisina,” the other poem in the volume, we have . 
space to speak at any length. It will probably be a greater ™ 
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vourite with the generality of readers than the ‘‘ Siege of Co- 


rinth,” but we can by no means admit that it is a production of 
equal excellence. Lord Byron. gives the following extract from 
Gibbon, relative to the facts upon which it is founded, at the 
same time expressing his apprehensions that the ‘* delicacy or fas- 
tidiousness of modern readers may deem such subjects unfit for 
the purposes of poetry a ! : 

“ Under the reign of Nicholas IIf, Ferrara was polluted with a domestic 
tragedy. By the testimony of an attendant, and his own observation, the 
Marquis of Este discovered the incestuous loves of his wife Parisina, and ' 
Hugo his bastard sun, a beautiful and valiant youth. They were beheaded in 
the castle by the sentence of a father and husband, who published. his shame, ' 
and survived their execution. He was unfortunate, if they were guilty ; if 
they were inuocent, he was still more unfortunate: nor is there any possible 
situation in which I can sincerely approve the last act of the justice of a pa- 
rent.’ —Gihbon’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. 3d. p. 470, new edition. 

This subject is treated by Lord Byron with all the boldness and 
originality so peculiar to himself, but we cannot afford room for 
an extract. We may perhaps notice the poem more fully in a fu- 
ture number. 





Shakspeare’s himself again; or the Language of the Poet asserted : being a 
full but dispassionate Examen of the Readings and Interpretations of the 
several Editors. The whole eomprised in a series of Notes, Sixteen Hun- 
dred in number; and further illustrative of the more difficult Passages in - 
his Plays, to the various Editions of’ which the present Volumes form a com- 
plete and necessary Supplement. By Andrew Becket, author of Lucianus 
Redivivus, &c. &c. In two volumes. Valpy. London, 1815. 8vo. Ja. 


Some fifty or sixty years since, honest Victor, remarking on 
the several editions of Shakspeare which at that time had made their 
appearance, observed, ‘* We are promised another from an able 
hand, (Dr. Johnson’s,) but it is expected, from the known abili- 
ties of the author, that his corrections and emendations will be 
60 various and so useful, that this edition will be the last, not 
only for this, but for the ensuing century.*” Poor Victor! lit- 
tle did he foresee the innumerable comments and commentators, 
the Steevens’s, the Capells, the Reeds, and the Malones, the next 


* Victor’s Works, vol, i. p. 40. 
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fifty years would bring forth. Since he wrote the above passage 


the number of editors of Shakspeare has been more than doubled. 








and though it is certain that much absurdity may be laid 4 
their charge, yet, perhaps, not one has written upon the Subject 


without throwing some light upon doubtful passages, or adding 


somewhat to our previous stock of information and amusement ; 
anid it is also certain, that, after all which has been done, the 
text still remains in many places so corrupt and so obscure, tha 
no one will presume to term Mr. Becket’s additional « sixteey 
hundred notes” needless and uncalled for, or his work a work of 
supererogation. 

The title of a book is naturally the first part of it which ep. 
gages our attention, and we own we are surprised, that, withs 
many warning examples before him, of the ill success which has 
attended the efforts of preceding commentators to purify com 
pletely the text of the poet, Mr. Becket did not choose ones. 
vouring somewhat less of presumption. We might, were we cap. 
tiously inclined, find cause for passing a similar censure on sun- 
dry passages, in. which he indulges in an unpardonable tone of 
conceit; but highly approving, as we do, of the general spirit of 
his work, and admiring his enthusiasm in the cause he has un 
dertaken, the non ego paucis offendar maculis shall invariably be 
the rule of our conduct, while examining into the merits of his 
laborious undertaking. 

Mr. Becket is deservedly severe upon those pitiful commentators, 
who limit their attempts at elucidating an obscure passage, to the 
citation of a parallel word or expression from another author. 
He argues warmly and ingeniously in favour of conjectural crit- 
cism, and boldly avows that when unable to untie the Gordian 
knot, he has never hesitated to cut it. Entertaining such sentl- 
ments, Warburton is of course the god of his idolatry; he speaks. 
of him in terms of most unqualified admiration, and scarcely 
ever mentions his name without an accompanying panegyric. 
Highly as we venerate the erudition and taste of Warburton, Wé 
think Vir. Becket has been somewhat too lavish of his encomiums 
on him as an editor of Shakspeare. That he felt and comprehended 
the beauties of the poet’s writings, more truly than perhaps any 
other of his commentators, we certainly believe; but he sometimes 
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unmixed gratification. 


of the 


Shakspeare, 


carried his conjectural corrections to an unwarrantable extent; 
«« slashing Bentley "’ was scarcely more rash in the use of the ‘« des- 
perate hook ;” and ridiculous as many of Steevens’s comments 
may be, we question whether their absurdity is not ofttimes equal- 
led, nay surpassed by those of Warburton. 

Even the errors, however, of Warburton are evidently the errors 
of a man of genius, whose enthusiasm was not always sufficiently 
restrained by his judgment; but it is impossible to read-the com- 
ments of Steevens, without at once perceiving that he had no real 
relish for the beauties of the author he undertook to i!lustrate. 
For the task of ransacking old and scarce books, to discover the 
meaning of some obscure allusion to ancient manners and cus- 
toms he was admirably qualified, and nothing can be farther from 
our wish than to deny him all due praise on this score; but when 
he ventured farther, and attempted to illustrate and explain what 
he evidently was incapable of appreciating, he became ridiculous. 
It will never be forgotten by the disciples of Shakspeare, that 
Steevens was the author of that foul libel on his fame, which as- 
serts that no act of parliament will ever be of sufficient force to 
compel any one to peruse his beautiful sonnets; and which libel, 
to the disgrace of literature, is still suffered to defile the pages of 
the variorum edition of the bard. 

Mr. Becket is evidently well qualified for the task he has under- 
taken, He appears to possess an enlarged and discriminating ‘ 
mind ; he has studied the subject deeply ; and, above all, he shews 
that he has a proper sense of the beauties of the productions he 
has attempted to illustrate. 


In our next number we shall lay before 
our readers some of what we conceive to be the happiest of Mr. 
Becket’s conjectures ; conscious that we cannot occupy the pages 
Inquisitor more to the gratification of its subscribers, than 
with whatever may relate to the honour and fame of the beloved 


¢ To be continued, ) 


° 





































It would be absurd to suppose, that 
in the whole of his emendations he has been equally successful, but 
We, are nowhere disgusted with any gross and ridiculous blunders ; 
we feel a respect for his judgment, even where we cannot agree 
With him as to the judiciousness of his corrections: and have al- 
ways risen from the perusal of his work with sentiments of nearly 
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«¢ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; tig, 


are fishing-boats, which the Buccanneers of Literature do not condescenq to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” Souruey, 


TO ANNA. 


Though many tedious months are gone 
Since those bright eyes have smil’d on me; 
Oh! sometimes deign to think of one, 
Who daily, hourly, thinks of thee. 


Sometimes recal those happy hours, 
When (e’er the star of hope grew dim,) 

With him you rov’d in Sydney's bowr’s, 
And dane’d away the night with him. 


The play its former joys may boast, 
The ball be splendid as before,— 

But Anna’s presence they have lost, 
And they can never charm me more. 


I join the giddy and the gay, 
_ And seem as thoughtless as the rest ; 
Smiles often o’er my features play, 


Whilst sorrows agonize my breast. 


How oft my vacant glances rove, 
O’er eyes less bright and forms less fair, 
I gaze on all—but none approve— 
Approving one who is not there. 


Bath, Dec. 1815. THOMAS. 
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Hugitive Woetrp. . 


LORD BYRON’S POEMS ON HIS OWN DOMESTIC CIRCUMSTANCES. 


AS 


FARE THEE WELL. 


~ Fare thee well! and if for ever— 
Still for ever, fare thee well— 
E’en though unforgiving, never 
’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel.— 
Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 
While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er can’st know again: 
Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show! 
Then, thou wouldst at last discover 
"Twas not well to spurn it so— 
Though the world for this commend thee— 
Though it smile upon the blow, 
Even its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on another’s woe— 
Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found 
Than the one which once embraced me 
To inflict a cureless wound ? 
Yet—oh, yet—thyself deceive not— 
Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sudden wrench, believe not, 
Hearts can thus be torn away ; 
Still thine own its life retaineth— 
Still must mine—though bleeding—beat, 
And the undying thought which paineth 
Is—that we no more may meet.— 
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These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead, 
Both shall live—but every morrow 
Wake us from a widowed bed.— 
And when thou would’st solace gather— 
When our child’s first accents flow— 
Wilt thou teach her to say,—‘* Father!” 
Though his care she must forego ? 
When her little hands, shall press thee— 
When her lip to thine is prest— 
Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee— 
Think of him thy love had blessed. 
Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may st see— 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 


With a pulse yet true to me.— 
All my faults—perchance thou knowest— 
All my madness—none can know ; 


All my hopes—where’er thou goest— 
Wither—yet with thee they go— 
Every feeling hath been shaken— 
Pride—which not a world could bbw— 
Bows to thee—by thee forsaken— 
Even my soul forsakes me now.— 
But ’tis done—all words are idle— 
Words from me are vainer still ; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will.— 
Fare thee well !—thus disunited— 
Torn from every nearer tie— 
Seared in heart—and lone—and blighted— 
More than this I scarce can die.— 
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A SKETCH FROM PRIVATE LIFE. 






































‘¢ Honest !—Honest Iago ! 
‘If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee.” 
SHAKSPRARF. 






Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 
Promoted thence to deck her mistress’ head ; 
Next—for some gracious service unexprest, 

And from its wages only to be guessed— 

Rais'd from the toilet to the table,—where 

Her wondering betters wait behind her chair. 

With eye unmov'd and forehead unabash'd, 

She dines from off the plate she lately wash’d. 
Quick with the tale, and ready with the lie— 

The genial confidante, and general spy— 

Who could, ye gods! her next employment guess— 
An only infant's earliest governess! 

She taught the child to read, and taught so well, 
That she herself, by teaching, learn’d to spell. 

An adept next in penmanship she-grows, 

As many a nameless slander deftly shows : 

What she had made the pupil of her art, 

None know—but that high Soul secured the heart, 
And panted for the truth it could not hear, 

With longing breast and undeluded ear. 


Foil'd was perversion by that youthful mind, 
Which Flattery fooled not—Baseness could not blind, 
Deceit infect not—near Contagion soil— 
Indulgence weaken—nor example spoil— 
Nor master’d Science tempt her to look down 
On humbler talents with a pitying frown— 
Nor Genius swell—nor Beauty render vain— 
Nor Envy rufife to retaliate pain— 
Nor Fortune change—Pride raise—nor Passion bow, 
Nor Virtue teach austerity——till now. 


Serenely purest of her sex that live, 


But wanting one sweet weakness—to forgive. 
Vox. VIII. 


QP 
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Too shocked at faults her soul can never know, 
She deems that all should be like her below : 
Foe to all vice, yet hardly Virtue’s friend, 

For Virtue pardons those she would amend. 


But to the theme :—now laid aside too long, 
The baleful burthen of this honest song— 
Though all her former functions are no more, 
She rules the circle which she served before. 

If mothers—none know why—before her quake ; 
If daughters dread her for the mother’s sake 5 
If early habits—those false links, which bind 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind— 
Have given her power too deeply to instil 

The angry essence of her deadly will ; 

If, like a snake, she steal within your walls, 
Till the black slime betray her as she crawls ; 
If, like a viper, to the heart she wind, 

And leave the venom there she did not find ; 
What marvel that this hag of hatred works 
Eternal evil latent as she lurks, 

To make a Pandemonium where she dwells, 
And reign the Hecate of domestic hells? 


Skill'd by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints 

With all the kind mendacity of hints, 

While mingling truth with falshood—sneers with smiles— 
A thread of candour with a web of wiles ; 

A plain blunt show of briefly-spoken seeming, 

To hide a bloodless heart’s soul-harden’d scheming ; 
A lip of lies—a face formed to conceal ; 

And, without feeling, mock at all who feel : 

With a vile mask the Gorgon would disown ; 

A cheek of parchment—and an eye of stone. 

Mark, how the channels of her yellow blood 

Ooze in her skin, and stagnate there to .uud, 
Cased, like the centipede, in saffron mail, 

Or darker greenness of the scorpion’s scale— 
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(For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 
Congenial colours in that soul or face.) — 

Look on her features and behold her mind 

As in a mirror of itself defined : 

Look on the picture! deem it not o’ercharged— 
There is no trait which might not be enlarged— 
Yet true to “‘ Nature’s journeymen,’’ who made 
This monster when their mistress left off trade,— 
This female dog-star of her little sky, 

Where all beneath her influence droop or die. 


Oh! wretch without a tear—without a thought, 
Save joy above the ruin thou hast wrought— 

The time shall come, nor long remote, when thou 
Shalt feel far more than thou inflictest now ; 

Feel for thy vile self-loving self in vain, 

And turn thee howling in unpitied pain. 

May the strong curse of crush’d affections, light 
Back on thy bosom with reflected blight ! 

And make thee in thy leprosy of mind 

As loathsome to thyself as to mankind ! 

Till all thy self-thoughts curdle into hate, 
Black—as thy will for others would create: 

Till thy hard heart be calcined into dust, 

And thy soul welter in its hideous crust. 

Oh, may thy grave be sleepless as the bed,— 

The widow'd couch of fire, that thou hast spread ! 
Then, when thou fain would’st weary Heaven with prayer, 
Look on thine earthly victims—and despair ! 
Down to the dust !—and, as thou rott’st away 
Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous clay 
But for the love I bore, and still must bear, 

To her thy malice from all ties would tear— 


Thy name—thy human name—to every eye 
The climax of all scorn should hang on high, 
Exalted o'er thy less abhorred compeers— 
And festering in the infamy of years. 


° 
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Theatrical Inquisition. 


KING'S THEATRE. 
Saturday, April. 6. This evening, after the Opera of ‘I'sel- 
vagghi’’ was produced a new ballet, called ‘‘ Gonsolve de Cordove," 
the composition of M. Armand Vestris, who has been so eminently 
successful in former productions of this nature. The story, which 
is taken from the tales of Florian, has formed the ground-work of 
several poems and romances; nor is this we believe, the first time 
that it has been presented to the English public on the stage ofa 
theatre. The present ballet was received with great applause, 
though manifestly inferior to Vestris’s former productions. Dec- 
oration and show appeared to have been more attended fo, than 
what should constitute the chief feature of a ballet; in a word, 
display was suffered to intrude too much upon the province of dan- 


cing. Vestris, himself, was the hero, and Mélanie the hervine. 
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Tuesday, March 26.—‘‘ The Duke of Milan,” and ‘ What 
Next?" were advertised for performance on the present evening, 
but the crowded audience assembled ‘were fated to encounter 4 
severe disappointment. The curtain not rising at the usual time, 
John hegan to be extremely discontented and turbulent, and the 
storm was rising to a great height, when, about seven o clock, 
Mr. Rae made his appearance, and after the customary number 
of courteous gestures, informed the ‘ blustering railers’ that he 
** had a tale to unfold, whose slightest word would harrow up 
their souls’—Kean was not to be found. He had left his home at 
nine o'clock in the morning, and had not since been heard of 
he therefore proposed to substitute ‘‘ Douglas” for the ‘* Duke of 
Milan.” This proposition, however, was vehemently opposed, 
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and it was signified to him that the audienee preferred waiting 


some time longer, in the hope of Kean making his appearance. 
After having been 











‘* Doomed in sad suspense to bear 
The hope that keeps alive despair,” 


for halfan hour longer, Mr. Rae again advanced, and requested 
that, as Kean’s arrival appeared to be hopeless, they might be 
permitted to perform «* Fortune's Frolic” | and ** Ways and 
Means,” instead of the “ Duke of Milan.” After some little de- 


mur, this was acceded to, the pittites ‘‘ governed their roaring 


throats, and murmured assent ;"" and the performances pro- 


ceeded. Never, however, was there a more lame exhibition wit- 
nessed. Several of the customary performers in these pieces were 
not to be found ; and of those who supplied their places many 
were very imperfect. Kent, who played Scruple in ‘‘ Ways and 
Means,” was obliged to read the whole of his part ; and as the 
main incidents of the piece take place in a dark room, the effect 
was sufficiently ludicrous. We have heard of a provincial actor, 
who, performing Gloster in ‘‘ King Lear,”’ completely lost all recol- 
lection of his part just as his eyes were put out, and was accord- 
ingly obliged to read the remainder. Mr. Kent's situation bore 
no slight analogy to that of the unfortunate Gloster. | 

At the conclusion of ‘* Ways and Means,”’ Barnard came for- 
ward to give out the play for the ensuing Thursday. ~As he was 
leaving the stage, he was re-called by cries of ‘‘ Where's Kean ?” 
&c. &e. upon which he said—‘‘ I believe no intelligence of him 
has yet reached the theatre.” 

Much curiosity was of course excited as to what had given rise 
to Kean’s absence, and considerable fears were entertained that 
some accident had befallen him; these fears were greatly increased, 
when it was learned that he had taken a boat in the morning, at 
London Bridge, with the intention of proceeding to Woolwich to 
dine. The anxiety of his friends was, however, soon relieved by 
the intelligence that he had met with no very serious mishap ; 
he had dined at Woolwich, and was on his return to London in a 
gig, when his horse being startled by a flock of geese, he was 
thrown from the chaise, and somewhat bruised, but not in. any 
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great degree. This circumstance, however, was magnified into a 
serious accident, and it was confidently asserted that his right 
arm was completely shattered, &c. &c. but these rumours were 
quickly silenced by the appearance of the following letter in the 
newspapers :— 


) 
12, Clarges-street, Friday, 
GENTLEMEN, 

I beg you toaccept and convey to the Sub-committee my sincere thanks for 
the interest so kindly expressed for my recovery, and for the liberality with 
which I am desired not to hasten the resumption of my duties before my 
health is perfectly re-established. 1 am authorised by my surgeon to enter- 
tain hopes of being able to appear before the public on Monday, if it be not in 
a character requiring too great bodily exertion ; and with this view I take the 
liberty of suggesting that of Shylock. I feel convinced that anxiety and im- 


patience of confinement will tend more to delay my perfect recovery from my 
accident, than any ill that may result from a too early exertion. 


I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


E. KEAN. 
To the Managers of Drury-lane Theatre. 


Monday, April 1st.—*‘* The Merchant of Venice,” having been 
announced for performance to-night, the house was filled at an 
early hour, with visitors desirous of witnessing the reception of 
Kean after his accident. Just before the curtain rose, the Duke 
of Gloucester entered his box, accompanied by his sister ; they 
were received with the customary greetings, and God save the King 
was called for, and given by the orchestra. The play then com- 


menced, but the performers being saluted with hisses, Mr. Rae 
came forward, and said :— 


‘* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, May I make bold to enquire your motives and 
your pleasure ?”’ 


Upon this, several voices required that God save the King should 


be sung as well as played; this demand having been complied 


with, the play was suffered to proceed. On Kean’s entrance as 


Shylock, he was received with great applause, mingled, however, 
with much hissing, and cries of ‘ Off! Off!” Upon this, he ad- 
vanced to the front of the stage, and addressed the “‘ congregation 
of vipers” to the following effect :— 
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“s LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—For the first time in my life, I have been the 
unwilling cause of disappointment to the public. (4pplause and hisses.) 
That in this theatre it is the first instance out of 269 performances, I appealto 
your own recollection, and the testimony of the Managers. (Great applause.) 
It isto your favour that I owe whatever reputation [ enjoy ; it is upon your 


candour I throw myself, when prejudice would deprive me of what you have 
bestowed.” 


This address was received with much applause; and cries of. 


« Richard's himself again’’ ; and the play was then finished without 
further interruption. 


w 


Tuesday, April 2.—Miss Lee’s amusing comedy, ‘‘ The Chapter. 
of Accidents,” which was this evening revived for the benefit of 
Mr. Dibdin, introduced to the stage a Miss Murray, in the cha- 
racter of the Magdalen Cecilia.—She is about the middle stature, 
with a figure sufficiently pleasing, and a face, which, though not 
what the world calls handsome, is rather animated and prepos- 
sessing. The character of Cecilia affords so little scope for dis- 
playing the powers of an actress, that it was impossible to judge 
decidedly what might be the extent of Miss Murray's talents. The 
capability of delivering a few set sentences with common propri- 
ety, intermingled with ceaseless sighs and tears and tears and 
sighs, is all in all that is requisite to form a perfect Cecilia, and 
this was certainly accomplished by Miss Murray. 

Since the above was written, we have seen her perform Angela, 
in the «* Castle Spectre,"’ a performance which has enabled us to 
form a more decided estimate of her talents. Though apparently 
not gifted with any remarkable portion of the mens divinior, she 
went through the part with great propriety; and without display- 
ing any striking excellence, as carefully avoided any gross faults. 
Her voice is good in itself, and sufficiently powerful, but she does 
not appear to understand well how to modulate it, whence it 
sometimes becomes rather discordant ; her consonants, moreover, 
are hissed or rather whistled out in an unpleasing manner, but 
this fault may very easily be corrected. Her action is extremely 
graceful and appropriate, and her person, in Angela, was seen to 
far more advantage than in the dress of Cecilia, She is likely to 
Prove a useful acquisition to the stage. 

Saturday, April 6.—O'Hara’s farce called the “ Two Misers," 
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was revived this evening, with some slight alterations in the ar- 
rangement of the songs. This piece, which has long been a 
stranger to the stage, deserves to be better known; the plot is 
skilfully conducted and highly amusing, while the music is’ beay- 
tiful in a remarkable degree. Mrs. Dickons, Miss Kelly, and 
Knight gave it every support, and it was received with much ap- 


plause, yet has been repeated but once. 
Wednesday, April 17.—Miss Nash, who made so favourable 4 


débit last autumn, returned to her station this evening, and per- 
formed the part of Rosetta. Her voice appears to have encreased 
in power during her absence, and the whole of her songs were 
given in the finest manner. It is one great recommendation of this 
lady, that to her vocal talents she unites great promise asa perfor- 
mer. She is an admirable singer, a good actress, and a very pretty 
girl. We wish Miss Poole, the Lucinda, would take a lesson from 
her; this young lady is positively the worst actress upon the stage ; 
and her face, so pretty when she has nothing to say or do, be- 
comes distorted ina most unattractive manner, the moment she 
begins to speak or sing :— 


“¢ When motionless she stands we all approve ; 
** What pity ’tis the thing was made to move.” 


Cooke, as Young Meadows, sung with his usual sweetness, and 
was encored in Still in hopes to get the better, and Who would not 
love ? (introduced). His dialect, however, is still as barbarous as 
ever—yjustus for justice, and promus for promise, are innovations 
sanctioned by no pronouncing dictionary we ever yet have met 
with. 

The Opera was followed by a new Ballet Spectacle, called <‘ Pit- 
cairn’s Island,” founded on the late interesting discovery of 2 
colony established by the mutineers of the Bounty Frigate. The 
scenery of this piece is beautiful, and the dances far surpass any 
thing of the kind we have seen on the boards of an English theatre. 
The Corps de Ballet at this house is excetlent, perhaps we should 
say too excellent; the ‘‘ charms of sound and pomp of show,” are 
making rapid and alarming strides towards the utter subversion of 
“«¢ useful mirth and salutary woe ;"’ but if the catastrophe is jnevi- 
table, and the regular drama is by degrees to be completely ba- 
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nished from our-theatres, we should, beyond all comparison, prefer 
that it should be superseded by the captivating exhibitions of the 
light-heeled gentry in ‘* Piteairn’s Island,” than by the tumid rav- 
ings of Timour, or the mawkish sentiments of 4gib and Oglou. 

The story of the piece we were somewhat puzzled to make out, 
nor are we, indeed, quite certain that it had any. ‘Tis true,- we 
heard and saw something about a young lady and gentleman who 
were carried off by savages, and rescued by a party of British, but it 
was seen as through a glass, darkly, and excited not the slightest 
interest. The dances were the principal objects of attraction 
and attention ; they were excellently arranged, and admirably ex- 
ecutel. Miss Smith even surpassed her accustomed grace and ele- 
gance, and was well supported by Oscar Byrne. A Mons. Duprée 
made his first appearance, ‘‘ dancing lavoltas high and swift ca- 
rantoes ;*’ his heels appear to abound with brains, but his face is 
by no means of a description ‘‘ framed to make women false,” — 
The piece was well received. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 





Friday, April, 5.—The Oratorios at this house concluded on the 
present evening, after a very successful season. Among their at- 
tractions, was the first appearance of a Miss Smith, (March, 22,) a 
young lady whose exertions, when matured by practice, will place 
herin the first rank of voca! performers. She sang two beautiful 
airs on two successive nights, with infinite taste and sweetness. 
The compass of her voice is powerful, and, notwithstanding the 
timidity attendant upon a d¢bit she was distinctly heard in every 
corner of the house. Her efforts on both occasions were received 
With loud applause, and she was unanimously encored. 

Monday, April, 15.—During the last nine months, we have had 
to record the appearance of two new candidates for buskined fame, 
in the part of Richard the Third. On each of these occasions we 
did not fail to notice the impolicy of making choice of this char- 
acter for a first attempt. It has been so repeatedly performed 
and so minutely criticised, that every blockhead imagines himself 
qualified to judge of and decide upon the pretensions of the debu- 


tant. The followers of Cooke, of Kemble, and of Kean consider 
Vox. VIII. 20 
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the manner in which the part is played by their respective idols a; 
the only true standard of excellence, and from which if the new 


candidate departs a single tittle, he is charged with presumption 


and absurdity ; and should he imitate it, is equally certain of be. 
ing styled a servile plagiary. 

On the present evening, a fresh proof of the truth of these re. 
marks was afforded by the appearance ‘of Mr. Cobham in the part 
of Richard. Of this gentleman, as our readers will recollect, fre. 
quent and favourable mention has been made in our remarks on 
the Minor Theatres, where he has long been a distinguished favour- 
ite. The report of his talents having reached the Covent-garden 
managers, they have very properly given him an opportunity to ex- 
hibit those talents in a more distinguished station; and we have 
now to record the result of the undertaking, 

Mr. Cobham is in stature rather low; his features are flexible, 
and his eye dark and expressive. His voice is extremely powerful, 
and he has the art of managing it to great advantage. Of his per- 
formance of Richard, we have no hesitation to say that it was 
good—very good; but owing to the causes we have just alluded 
to, he was received in a manner equally disgraceful and ungener- 
ous. In many parts he was interrupted by senseless laughter from 
ideots, whose rashness in condemning can only be surpassed by 
their inability to form a correct opinion; who, destitute of one 
spark of feeling or generosity, take a cowardly advantage of the 
defencelegs actor, by ridiculing what they cannot comprehend, and 
condemning him before he has been heard. Mr. Cobham had 
chosen a most inauspicious night for his débdt;—it was Easter- 
Monday, and it is well known of what riotous stuff an Easter au- 
dience is composed. There were, however, many things in Mr. 
Cobham’s performance which called for censure, but not persecu- 
tiom He appeared to be perfectly unaware of the truth of the 
adage which imports that ‘‘ too much familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,” and aiming at novelty, he too often stumbled upon vul- 
garisms and absurdities; but these were trivial blemishes, which 
only needed to be pointed out to be corrected. We can by n0 
means admit that Mr. Cobham has been allowed a fair trial of his 
powers, and we hope that the Managers who, in the first instance 
have acted so well in bringing him before the public, will not be 
deterred by faction and clamour from granting him another op- 
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portunity for the exercise and display of the abilities he undoubt- 
odly possesses. 

Tuesday, April 16.—A Mr. Bibby, or Beabie, a native of Amer- 
ica, and pupil of Cooke, as we are informed by the newspapers, 
made his appearance as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. By all those 
who have neither the wish nor the ability to judge how the char- 
acter should be played, except by calling to their remembrance how 
it was performed by Cooke, he was slightingly received ; but by 
such as formed their opinion of his acting upon the ground of its 
abstract and intrinsic merits, divested of any of these reminiscen- 
cies and associations, he was very differently thought of. The ho- 
liday gentry, however, must have somewhat perplexed him by their 
rather contradictory eriticisms. By some he was peremptorily 
commanded to ‘* speak plain English,’ while others as vehemently 
abused him for ‘* talking Scotch.” We shall give a further ac- 
count next month, when we shall have been enabled to witness 
his performance peaceably and quietly: 

A grand Spectacle. was afterwards played for the first time, 
called “*‘ Who Wants a Wife? or the Law of the Land.” We are 
aware that we shall scarcely be believed, yet we will venture to 
assert that this piece is more tiresome and more stupid than any 
of Mr. Pocock's former productions ; far inferior even in magni- 
ficent scenery, that ‘* cordial drop” which has heretofore ‘« made 
the nauseous melodrame zo down.” It was equally distinguished 
by the absence of every thing bearing the slightest resemblance 
to humour-or interest, and dragged its slow length along, wearie 
some, tedious, and stupid. 

Tuesday, April 22.—Mr. Cobham repeated the character of 
Richard this evening, to a more candid audience, and with better 
eect The novelties, which we noticed on his débit, as having 
produced a ludicrous sensation in the audience, were to-night 
corrected, and the part throughout was performed in a very credi- 
table manner, He was loudly applauded by a majority of the house, 
which certainly was not packed, or if it was, it was packed most 
Vilely, since ull the entrance of the half-price gentry it was 
nearly empty. Let \ir. Cobham make choice of some character 
less calculated to excite the opposition of the vulgar and .the pre- 
judiced, and we are confident that the result will prove the justice. 


of the encomiums we have sepeatedly bestowed upon him. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


We confidently expected that we this month should have to re. 
cord the opening of the English Opera House, but avarice and 
oppression have stepped in and forbidden it. The following ad- 
vertisement, which appeared in the daily papers of the Ist April, 
will best explain the circumstances of the case : 


THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


NOTICE is hereby given to all persons interested, that it was the intention 
of the Proprietor to have opened the new Theatre on Monday the 15th of April 
next ensuing, under the powers of his unexpired License ; but that in conse- 
quence of a Petition presented to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, by 
the Patentees of the Wifter Theatres, he has received from the Right Hon. the 
Lord Chamberlain an intimation, that the measure of opening the Theatre, 
whilst that Petition was yet under consideration, would not be approved by his 
Lordship. 

The Proprietor of the English Opera License, with due respect to his Lord- 
ship’s high authority, has therefore considered it proper to delay the opening 
of the Theatre until further notice. 

March 30, 1816. 


Upon this subject we feel that little need be said; the pitiful 
nature of the conduct pursued by these theatrical despots must be 


so evident to every one, that it would be a mere waste of words to 


undertake to point it out. Were such an act of oppression at- 


tempted in private life, the knowledge of it would excite universal 


indignation ; but, we know not how it is, an inexplicable apathy 


appears to pervade people’s minds, upon the subject of the infa- 
mous dramatic monopoly ; and though all admit that the conduct 
of the winter managers is indefensible in every point of view, it 
excites but a passing remark, and then is thought of no more. 
For ourselves, we confess we are unacquainted fvith any term 
which would adequately express the loathing and contempt which 
the above proceeding has excited in our minds :+let us put the 
case in a plain and intelligible manner, divested of all the cant and 
jargon about patents, licenses, and so forth, behind which the 
advocates of monopoly are accustomed to intrench themselves ;— 
let us suppose, for instance, that in this great town there wet 
only two licensed cheesemongers, residing within two doors o 
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each other, and who not only supplied the public with cheese of 
an execrable quality, but, moreover, at an exorbitant price. Upon 
this, a third cheesemonger undertakes to open a new shop, and 
sell wholesome cheese at a reduced charge, but is prevented by the 
aforesaid execrable dealers, who procure an order from the Regent 
forbidding his shop from being opened. Let all these circumstan- 
ces be fairly stated to the public, and what would be the result? 
Why, that a mob would assemble round the doors of these two 
execrable dealers, throw their goods into the street, and, very de- 


‘ servedly, drag them both in the kennel. This illustration is home- 


ly, we allow, but who will deny that it is just and apposite? For 
the two execrable dealers, read the managers of the winter thea- 
tres, and for the third dealer, read Mr. Arnold, and the cases are 
exactly parallel—the same to a letter. 

Whatever may be the result, whether, ruin to Mr. Arnold, or 
splendid success, there can be but one opinion as to the course 


pursued by his adversaries. For ourselves, we look forward to the 


_ opening of the new house with an anxious expectation; an anxi- 


ety, solely excited by the hope of being able to record, that there 
isat least one theatre in the metropolis, to which the public may 
resort without being disgusted with exhibitions of horseman- 
ship and rope-dancing ; one theatre, at least, dedicated’ to common 
sense and common decency. Of Mr. Arnold, as an individual, we 
. know nothing and care nothing ; we have never composed a drama, 
nor have we the least intention of doing so; let it not, then, be ima- 
gined, that to what we have said we have been prompted by any 
hope or expectation .of finding favour in his eyes on that score ; 
but as manager of atheatre in which we are promised that the 
English Drama shall not be vilely degraded, he will continue to 
deserve and to receive the good-wishes and support of all true ad- 
mivers of that drama, so long as he shall continue to act up to the 
professions he so repeatedly has made. * - 


\ 


* We have just learned that the theatre will open about the middle of May* 
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Memoranda Dramatica. 


“ Forsan et hac olim meminisse juvabit.” Vineu 


LIST OF PLAYS. 


KING'S THEATRE. 
1216. 
Jan. 27, Griselda; Endymion; Figaro. 
Feb. 3, I! Ratto di Proserpina ; Le Bazar du Caire ; Figaro. 
—— 10, Ibid; Les Petits Braconniers ; Le Prince Troubadour. 
—— 13, Griselda; Endymion; Figaro. 
— 17, Zaira; Le Bazar du Caire ; Figaro. 
20, Ibid; Les Petits Braconniers.; Le Prince Troubadour. 
24, Proserpina; Endymion; Le Bazar du Caire. 
26, Zaira; Les Petits Braconniers ; La Partie de Chasse d’Henri quatre. 
La Clemenza di Tito ; Le Bazar du Caire ; ibid. 
Ibid; Endymion ; ibid. 
, Zaira; Spanish Divertissement ; Figaro. 
Ibid; ibid; Le Prince Troubadour. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


1816. 
Jan. 26, A New Way to Pay Old Debts; Harlequin and Faucy. 

27, The Busy Body ; ibid. 

29, A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; My Spouse and I. 

20, No Performance. 
he Merchant of Bruges ; Harlequin and Fancy. 
Accusation, or the Family of Anglade, (first time) ; Who's Who ? 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; My Spouse and I. 
Accusation ; Harlequin and Fancy. 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; ibid. 
Accusation ; ibid. 
Ibid; My Spouse and I. 
Ibid; Harlequin and Fancy. 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts; The Review, (Caleb Quo'em, Mr. 

Harley, tirst time). 
» The Merchant of Bruges ; Rosina, (the two Misses Halford as Xo- 
sina and Phabe, first appearance). 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; ibid. 
Lovers’ Vows ; Mail-coach Passengers, (first and only time). 
Rosina; The Magpie; Past Ten o’Clock. 
Macbeth ; Harlequin and Fancy. 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; Rosina. 
—— 17, Siege of Belgrade ; Modern Antiques. 
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— 19, 
—— 20, 
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ibaa, 19, 
—— 20, 


A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; The Poor Soldier. 
The Busy Body ; ibid. ; 
Richard the Third ; ibid. 

Phe Will; ibid. 

A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; ibid. 


‘ Haunted Tower, (ddela, Mrs. T. Cooke, first appearance) ;_ [rish- 


man in London. ite 

A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; Of Age To-morrow, (Frederick, Mr. 
Harley.) 

Recruiting Officer, revived. (first time ;)—Balance, Mr. R. Phillips : 
Seale, Mr. Powell: Seruple, Mr. Gattie: JVorthy; Mr. Bar- 
nard : Captain Plume, Mr. Rac: Captain Brazen, Mr. Harley : 
Kite, Mr. Johnstone: Bullock, Mr. Oxberry: Coster Pear- 
main, Mr. Munden: Thomas Apple-trce, Mr. Knight: Welch 
Collier, Mr. Iughes: Melinda, Mrs. Orger: Sylvia, Mrs. Mar- 
dyn: Lucy, Miss Cooke: Rose, Miss Kelly: Woman, Mrs. 
Coveney: Wife, Miss Tilswell) : Poor Soldier. 

Ash Wednesday, (no perjormance.) 

A New Way to Pay Old Debts; What Next? (first time)—(Colonel 
Touchwood. Dowton ; Major Touchwood, Bartley ; Mordaunt, 
Kent; Colonel Clifford, Barnard; Sharp, Kuight; Brief, 
Hughes; Snages, Oxberry; Mrs. Z'rudence, Mrs. Harlowe 3 
Clarissa, Mrs. Orger; Sophia, Miss Ivers.) 

Oratorio, (selection from the Messiah ; Mount of Olives; a Miscel- 
laneous Act; Battle Sinfonia. > 

Recruiting Officer; What Next? 

New Way to Pay Old Debts ; ibid. 

Recruiting Officer ; ibid. 

Oratorio, (Israel in Egypt ; a Miscellaneous Act; Battle Sinfonia.) 

New Way to Pay Old Debts ; What Next ? 

No performance. 

Duke of Milan, revived ; first time, (Emperor, Elrington; Sforza, 
Kean; Francisco, Rae ; Pescara, Holland; Hernando, Barnard; 
Tiberio, Wallack ; Stephano, Powell; Graccho, Oxberry; Mar- 
celia, Mrs. Bartley; /sabella, Mrs. Brereton; Mariana, Miss 
Boyce; Eugenia, Mrs. Horn) ; What Next ? 

New Way to Pay Old Debts ; ibid. 

Duke of Milan ; ibid. 

Oratorio, (Israel in Egypt ; a Miscellaneous Act ; Battle Sinfonia.) 

New Way to Pay Old Debts ; What Next ? 

No performance. 

Duke of Milan; What Next. 

New Way to Pay Old Debts ; ibid. 

Duke of Milan; ibid. 

Oratorio, (a Miscellaneous Act ; Liberation of Germany ; first Act of 

’ the * Creation ;"’ Battle Sinfonia.) 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


CE 


1816, 


Jan. 26, 


— 27, 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Harlequin and Fortunio. 
Jane Shore ; ibid. 


—— 29, A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; ibid. 


— 31, 


Oratorio-—Messiah. : ; , 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Harlequin and Fortunio. 
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Isabella ; The Port Folio, or the Anglade Family, (first time) — 
Count D’ Anglade, Mr. C. Kemble; Dorival, Mr. Abbott; 
Leon St. Aubri, Mr. Terry; La Ruse, Mr. Mathews : Marce;. 
Mr. Tokely ; Berthold, Mr. Farley ; Dumont (a Jeweller), Mr. 
Jefferies ; First Officer, Mr Egerton; Mad. Clairmont, Mrs. 
Egerton ; The Countess D' dAnglade, Mrs. Faucit: Fioriq, 
D’ Anglade, Miss Worgman. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream; ibid. 

The Orphan ; ibid. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Harlequin and Fortunio, 

The Stranger ; The Portfolio. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; ibid. 

Measure for Measure, (Isabella, Miss O'Neill, first time) ; Killing 
no Murder. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream; Miller and his Men. 

Measure for Measure ; The Portfolio. 

Cymon ; The Portfolio; Harlequin and Fortunio. 

Measure for Measure ; The Portfolio. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream; The Magpie, or the Maid. 

Measure for Measure ; Love, Law, and Physic. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Forest of Bondy. 

Venice Preserved ; Sleep-walker. 

Pizarro; Harlequin’s Olio. 

Measure for Measure ; ibid. 

A Midsummer N¢ghft’s Dream ; ibid. 

Isabella ; John of Paris. 

Love in a Village ; Harlequin’s Olio. 

The Gamester ; Cymon. 

Romeo and Juliet; Miller and his Men. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Harlequin’s Olio. 

Ash Wednesday, (no performance.) 

Measure for Measure ; Harlequin’s Olio ; Rope-dancing by Madame 
Sachi (first time). 

No performance. 

Fair Penitent, (Calista, Miss O'Neill, first time) ; Harlequin’s Olio; 
Rope-dancing. 

Ibid ; ibid; ibid. 

Stranger ; Rope-dancing ; Brother and Sister. 

No performance. 

Jane Shore ; ibid; The Magpie, or the Maid. 

Oratorio, (a Grand Selection.) 

Gamester; Rope-dancing ; Portrait of Cervantes. 

Venice Preserved ; ibid; Miller and his Men. 

Guy Mannering ; or the Gipsy’s Prophecy, first time, (Colonel J/an- 
nering, Abbott; Henry Bertram, Sinclair ; Dominie Sampson, 
Liston ; Dandie Dinmont, Emery; Dirk Hatteraick, Tokeley : 
Gilbert Glossin, Blanchard: Baillie Mucklethrift, Simmons: 
Lucy Bertram, Miss Stephens: Julia Mannering, Miss Mat- 
thews : Flora, Mrs. Gibbs: Mrs. M‘Candlish, Mrs. Davenport : 
Meg Merrilies, Mrs. Egerton.) Raising the Wind. 

No performance, 

Guy Mannering: Rope-dancing: Trial by Jury. 

Oratorio, (The Messiah.) 


Schvol for Scandal, (Lady Teazle, Miss O’Neill, first time:) Killing 
no Murder. 


eee ny, 


Guy Mannering: Rope-dancing: Sleep Walker. 
School for Scandal: ibid: Bombastes Furioso. 
No performance. 
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PROFESSIONAL CONCERTS. 


ARGYLL ROOMS. 








When such eminent performers as Cramer, Crotch, Corri, Ash- 
ley, Dance, Vaceari, Griesbach, Ireland, Moralt, Crouch, Lind- 
ley, Dragonetti, Monzani, Saust, Parry, Hopkins, Ware, Oliver, 
Petrides, Leander, Tully, Holmes,’ Hyde, Mariotti, Bridgtower, 
Betts, T. Cooke, Sanderson, &c. &c. &c. meet in concert-array, 
the wonder would be, that they did not, and not that they did, 
perform the works of Mozart, Haydn, Cherubini, Romberg, &c. 
&c, in a manner which baffled all description. The first of a 
series of concerts under the above denomination was given at the © 
Argyll Rooms, on Monday the 5th of February.—The bill of fare 
was—Mozart’s grand ‘* Overture to Don Giovanni."’ This was fol- 
lowed by a M.S. Terzetto of Cherubini's, sung by Mrs. Moralt, and 
Messrs. Gra’am and Chiodi, in a very superior style ; the playful 
accompaniments to the last movement were truly beautiful. Af- 
ter the trio, a grand concertante symphony for flute, clarionet, 
and bassoon obligato, was exquisitely performed by Messrs, Saust, 
Hopkins, and Holmes. The first part ended with Haydn's char- 
ming ‘‘ fifth symphony” which gave Lindley an opportunity, in 
the minuet, to display his transcendent talents on the violoncello; 
the solo in the trio was loudly called for a second time, and given 
by him with increased effect. 

The second part opened with a fine symphony of Mozart's; 
then his celebrated duet of ‘‘ Ma quol Mai” was sung with. the 
happiest effect by Mrs. Moralt and Signor Gra’am—this duet is - 
considered, not only one of the most difficult, but, also, the most 
scientific of the immortal author's works. A quintetto—(two 
violins, two tenors, and a violoncello,) was performed by Vaccari, 
F. Cramer, Moralt, Betts, and Lindley, in the most masterly 
manner; Vaccari displayed great taste and execution in the 
Violino primo, and gave some of the passages in the most enchant- 
ing manner. The whole concluded with a very spirited symphony, 
by Spohr. , 

The second concert took piace on the nineteenth of February. 


Doctor Crotch presided at the grand piano-forte, and Vaccari 
Vou. VIII. QR 
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led.—A very beautiful overture, by B. Romberg, was so well 
executed, that it was loudly encored.—Mayer's duetto, « Io ty 
che intesi’’ followed, sung by Mrs. Bianchi Lacy, and Signor 
Piantanida, very tastily ; after which a quartetto (for two violins, 
viola and violoncello) of Mozart’s was exquisitely performed by 
Messrs. F. Cramer, Vaccari, Moralt, and Lindley ; nothing could 
be more delicate than Cramer's obligato solos. Haydn's “grand 
symphony” (No. 9.) closed the first act. The second part opened 
with Beethoven’s celebrated symphony in C—which gave every 
performer in the orchestra an opportunity of displaying his pow. 
ers.—-But the grand star of the evening was a trio (by Romberg) 
for violoncello obligato, violin and tenor—to attempt a descrip. 
tion of Lindley’s performance of this most difficult composition 
were fruitless, the manner in which he played octaves, thirds, and 
sixths—and, above all, chromatic passages, astonished, as much as 
it delighted the audience, who, in the extacy of their delight, 
repeatedly whispered, ‘‘ bravo,” lest by applauding loudly they 
might lose a single note. He was well supported by Vaccari and 
Moralt, and at the conclusion an universal burst of approbation 
greeted them. The concert finished with Mozart’s overture to — 
‘© Figaro’’—which went (as the phrase is) ‘like clock-work.” 
The third concert was given on the fourth of March—Mr. Cra- 
mer presided at the Piano-forte, and Mr. Moralt Jed.—The effec- 
tive “‘ Overture to Anacreon” by Cherubini, was loudly called for 
a second time. A(M.S.) quartetto by Haydn, was beautifully 
sung by Mrs. Dickons, Messrs. Hawes, Magrath, and C. Smith, 
assisted in the chorus by several other eminent singers. Mons. 
Drouet (for the first time in this country) played a concerto on 
the Flute, which quite electrified the audience. His upper tones 
are beautiful beyond description, and his execution truly won- 
derful—the concerto was in G, with one sharp, but Mons. D. modu- 
lated, in the most scientific manner, into more than a dozen differ- 
ent keys, and the rapidity with which he performed passages in C, 
with seven sharps, astonished the professor while it delighted the 
amateur. He retired amidst thunders of applause from the whole 
company. In the second act Cherubini’s inimitable Terzetto 
** Dolce ne quai ristoro” by Mrs. Dickons, Miss Williams, and 
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Gra'am was a delicious treat—the sostenuto accompaniments, 
performed by Griesbach, Hopkins, Holmes, &c. &c. on the wind- 
jnstruments quite enchanted the audience. This concert con- 
cluded with Beethoven’s spirited ‘‘ Overture to Prometheus.” 


The remaining performances will be regularly noticed in the 
Inquisitor. 
TUDOR. 
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PASTICCIO, 


‘Se 


ROYAL PROMENADE ROOMS, SPRING GARDENS, 


¢¢ Tell me no more that I’m deceiv’d, 
That Chloe’s false and common; 

By Heaven, I all along believ’d 
She was a very woman ; 

As such, I lov’d; as such caress’d; 

She still was constant—while possess’d, 
She could do more for no man. 


*¢ But, ah! her thoughts on others ran, 

And that you think a hard thing ; 
Perhaps she fancied you the man, 

And what care I one farthing ? 
You think she’s false, I’m sure she’s kind ; 
I’ll take her body, you her mind, 

Which has the better bargain ?’’ 

CONGREVE. 


As it is our earnest wish that the Inquisitor should form a ree 
cord of the whole circle of amusements of the day, we should 
hold ourselves guilty of an unpardonable neglect of duty did we 
omit all notice of this elegant place of recreation. The laudable 
exertions of the proprietor to render his establishment attractive and 
edifying to the rising generation, and to open theeyes of youth 


ofboth sexes to a due sense of the “ true nature of things,” as an. 
accomplished female dramatist expresses it, demand indeed a far 
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higher meed than it is in the power of our feeble pen to bestow, 
But perhaps the highest and most satisfactory encomium we can 
bestow upon the institution will be a simple explanation of jt 
admirable nature and tendency. We shall therefore proceed at 
once to the task, always bearing in mind,a passage in Shak. 
speare, which imports that—‘‘ an honest tale speeds best being 
plainly told.” 

The amusements at this establishment are, as the name denotes, 
of a very various description ; but the principal of them is a most 
** select and elegant full-dress ball,” which takes place every Mon- 
day and Thursday, and to which visitors are admitted, upon pay- 
ing the small sum of five shillings. Free admissions, however, 
are very easily procured, as the proprietor, in his anxious desire 
to accommodate the public, distributes tickets most bountifully, 
accompanied ’tis true, with an intimation, that gentlemen bearing 
these admissions are ‘* requested to take Supper-tickets, at three 
and sixpence each..” 

Previously to the opening of the ‘‘ Ball,’ a Concert takes place, 
in which the vocal performers are accompanied by two fiddles and 
a trumpet; dancing then commences, and is kept up, generally 
with more spirit than elegance, till one o clock, when the visitors 
adjourn to supper, which being concluded, dancing is recom- 
menced for a short time :— 


“« Juncteaque Nymphis Gratie decentes 
‘* Alterno terram quatiunt pede.”’ 


The ladies and gentlemen then repair again to the supper-room, 
where, regaling on rich cordials and compounds, they enjoy the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul, ad lib. 

Any person who is aware of the admirable effect which dramatic 
representations have upon the manners of those who witness them, 
will readily believe that the conduct of the ladies at this assembly 


is of the most guarded and delicate description ; since most of 


them take an opportunity of looking in at one or other of the 
theatres on their way to Spring-gardens, and, indeed, seldom 
proceecd to the latter place until the play is finally concluded.— 
Their virtue, though it may, perhaps, be of a rather easy descrip- 
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tion, is undoubted, and should any one, upon reading the lines 
which stand at the head of this article, feel himself a convert to 
the doctrine therein inculcated, let him ‘* put money in his 
purse,” his pumps upon his feet, and repair without loss of time 
to Spring Gardens, to the room formerly dedicated to the exhibi- 
tion of paintings in water-colours, but at present to paintings of a 
far more animated nature. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the above is the only 
description of innocent and virtuous recreation which the youth 
of both sexes may here indulge in. The “ Ball” only occurs 
twice in the week, and it could not escape the penetration of the 
accommodating manager, that on the remaining evenings, but 


_ more particularly during the dull season of Lent, the young ladies | 


and gentlemen of the metropolis might stand in need of amuse- 
ment, and thereby be led to associate with improper company, 
and to partake of sinful pastimes. He has therefore providently 
provided another species of entertainment, which takes place on 
the evenings not appropriated to the aforesaid ‘‘ Ball,’ and con- 
sists of exhibitions of rope-dancing, &c. He has likewise inge- 
niously contrived a variety of swings, in which ladies and gentle- 
men may at once recreate their minds and invigorate their bodies, 
In short, this establishment presents an unrivalled fund of harmless 
amusement, and a never-failing refuge from sorrow and ennui. 

We must not omit to add, that in addition to the delicie ale 
ready enumerated, a Masquerade is occasionally given, at which 
as much decorum is observed as the visitors either wish or expect. 


RANGER. 


—_— 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


*,* Authors and Publishers of Poetical and Dramatic Works, in the press or 
in preparation, “are requested to favour us with notices of the same, which 
will be immediately inserted, free of expense. 


George Barnett, who some time since thought proper to amuse 


himself by firing a pistol at Miss Kelly, (vide p. 85,) was tried for. 
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the offence on the 8th April. The following is an abstract of the 
report of the trial given in the newspapers :— 

O.tp Battery, Monday, April 8, 1816.—George Barnett was this 
morning put to the bar, charged with shooting a pistol, loaded 
with shot, at Frances Maria Kelly, with intent to kill her, or do 
her some grievous bodily harm. 

Mr. Gurney having detailed the circumstances of the case, stated 










that he understood the defence intended to be set up, was a plea 





of insanity; but he cautioned the Jury against releasing the Pri- 






soner from the consequences of his crime, merely because he had 






discovered some previous symptoms of derangement. Men often 
conducted themselves in a singular manner, but were nevertheless 
looked upon to be perfectly competent to distinguish right from 
wrong, as was shewn in the case of Bellingham. 








Several witnesses were then called, to prove that the prisoner 






was the person who had fired the pistol ; amongst the rest, Mr, 
Knight, who was on the stage with Miss Kelly at the time. He 
declared that neither of them received the slightest injury. Miss 








Kelly was then sworn, eVidently under great embarrassment, and 
much affected. Deposed, that on the night of the 17th February 
last, she was performing at Drury-lane Theatre ; saw a light, and 
at the same moment heard what she imagined to be the report of 








a detonating ball, with which she had often before been alarmed. 





Had not the slightest acquaintance with the prisoner, to her know- 
ledge. Had never seen him till this day. (The prisoner was here 
observed to smile, and look earnestly towards Miss Kelly.) 
_ Cross-examined by Mr. Dow.inc.—Received two letters, signed 
with the Prisoner's name. Never answered them or took the least 
notice of them, except to a friend. 
















The letters were then given in, and read, at the instance of Mr, { 
Dowling ; being as follows :— 
) 
FIRST LETTER. 
‘* Miss Kelly, Drury-lane Theatre. n 
« Feb 12th, 1816. 
a 





‘* Did love ever prompt you to rehearse 
The part of honour, unessay’d in verse ? 
Or passion strive to guard it from decay, 
Applause to gain, or self-applause to pay ? 
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The works of genius would its charms resign, 
And your honour’s praise echo every line. 


** Mistaken girl! ambition would you sway, 
To assume a part in each concerted play ; 
Your sex’s softness endeavour to abuse, 
And for defence not one poor excuse. 


«have here, Madam, defined your character and disposition in a few 
words; and shall go so far as to say you are not a stranger to my name, ae 

«Years ago I was your admirer, but always met with disappointment—- hi 
coquetry indulged you, though often obtained at the expense of others. 

“ Without vanity to myself, I think my good intentions towards you have 
been more trifled with than any of my cotemporaries ; my claim to, your person 
is therefore greater, which determines me to demand your hand,—or in other 
words, to make you my wife. 

“ You will either consent to this, or accept my challenge. I will attend 
you any hour you please, on Wednesday, or before. 

“T have witnessed your dexterity in firing a gun—but suppose a pistol will 
better suit you, as being lighter. | 

“ Had you not infringed the rights of your sex, I should not have thus ad- 
dressed you; but as it is, no other person can better answer this letter than 

yourself, I shall not brook contempt or trifling excuses. 


GEORGE BARNETT. 


“ To Miss Kelly.” ‘¢ 22, Princes-street, D—-y-lane. 
SECOND LETTER. 


*¢ Miss Kelly, Performer, Drury-lane Theatre. | 
, February 14, 1816. 


Madam, 
] “I received a letter yesterday evening, which, from its apparent rusticity, 
I believe is yours. You would act wiser if you was to add your name, as I am 
: hot sufficiently acquainted with your hand-writing ; and as I hinted in my last 
letter, not to subject others to be answerable for your forwardness. If the 
¥ terms specified in my letter were not to your satisfaction, why: not express 


yourself as one becoming your profession? why suffer your temper to over-rule 
your reason ? 

“I love the sex, and once esteemed you as an ornament to it, till you roused 
my indignation by your impertinence and scandalous abuses. 

** You are very partial to a disguised male dress; but let me not experience 
any more of your folly, for if you do, I'll secure you as an impostor, and pun- 
ish you for your temerity. 


“ST am, Madam, your well-wisher, 


‘¢ GEoRGE BARNETT.”’ 
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The Prisoner, on being asked by Mr. Baron Wood what he had 
to urge in his defence, replied << Nothing.” 


Mr. Dowling then called witnesses to prove the culprit’s in. 


sanity. 

John Crocket had married the Prisoner's mother. The Prisoner, 
when a boy, was always reserved and gloomy; he would not play 
with other boys. At times he was very queer, and at his meals 
would burst out laughing without any reason. He was apprenticed 
to a law-stationer ; he went down to Seven Oaks, as clerk to an at- 
torney ; he had not been there long, when witness was sent for by 
his master to bring him away, on account of the deranged state of 
his mind. When he went down, he found him standing opposite 
a gentleman's house, bowing; he had great difficulty in getting 
him away. He went to several‘other places, but was always low 
and melancholy. Three or four days before the transaction he 
was particularly low; he burst out into a laugh, and on being 
asked what he did so for, he said ‘‘ he had a thought in his head." 

Several other witnesses followed, to the same effect. 

Mr. Baron Wood then proceeded to sum up the evidence. He 
said it was for the Jury to say, under all the circumstances, first, 
whether the Prisoner had fired the pistol at Miss Kelly with intent 
to do her some bodily harm; and next, if he had, whether at the 
time he had done so, he was of sufficiently sane mind to know that 
he was doing an unjustifiable act. The learned Judge then com- 
mented on the evidence for the defence, and particularly noticed 
the letters, which he said were such absolute nonsense, that none 
but an insane person could have written them. 

The Jury, after a short consideration, found the Prisoner— 
Not Guilty, on account of Insanity. This verdict subjects him to 
imprisonment for life, or during his Majesty’s pleasure. 

The trial excited a high degree of interest. The Court was 
crowded with respectable persons, amongst whom were most of the 
performers of the two theatres. 

The Prisoner was plainly dressed, and appeared perfectly calm 
during the trial; occasionally looking, with a faint smile, at Miss 
Kelly. 

A volume of Poems, intitled ‘«‘ Melancholy Hours,” has just been 
published by Richardson, Royal Exchange. It includes the whole 
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—— 
of those which have appeared in our work aris the signatures B. 
and M. H., with some others, by the same author. We sh: Ll g give 
q detailed Review of it in our next. 

A short tine since, a man named Phillips circulated bills at 
kingston in Surrey, announcing an exhtbition, consisting of imi- 
tations of the principal actors, songs, &c., to conclude with a feat 
never performed, viz. lifting 35 stone weight from the ground, by 
the hair of his head. The Assembly Room was mentioned as the 
place: of exhibition, and at the appointed hour, numbers were 
asembled to view the sport. Mr. Phillips, however, not making 
his appearance, much disgust was expressed, and in no very deli- 
cate or gentle manner; upon this he came forward, and having 
sung a song, informed the ‘* gaping auditors" that hi- next ape 
pearance would be as Kean in Richard. He then repaired to’ the 
door-keeper and secured the cash. amounting to £30, with which 
heimmediately made off. After having waited a long time in exe 
pectation of his re-appearance, the audience again began to be 


very riotous ; this brought up the landlord, who finding what had 


happened, drew up the curtain, and astonished their weak minds | 


by the intelligence of Mr. Phillips’s elopement. The impostor had 
played precisely the same trick at Grivesend a few wecks before. 
Mr. Lindley is preparing for the press his second volume of Shak- 


apeare’s Dramatic Songs; consisting of all the Songs, Ducts, Trios 


and Choruses in character, as introduced in the poet's various 


dramas. 
A Life of Holcroft, compiled from his own Diary and MSS,, 
with additions by his friends, to the time « 
appeared, e 
Mr. Charles Finch, of O. P. and P.S 


morning of Saturday, April 13. From an article in the papers it 


his death, has just 


celebrity, died on the 


appears that in his vouth he had been upon the stawze, and be: 


longed to several provincial companies. Not being very suceesss 
ful in the pursuit of dramatic fame, he caine to London, a 
and took the Light Horse, in Orange-court, Leicester Fields, which 
was for Many years greatly resorted to by the performers, &e., and 
it was in his parlour that Charles Bannister stree his Jast song. 
From the Light Horse, Finch removed to the O. P. and P. 5S, ‘ta- 
‘ns Russel Court, Drury- lane, where his theatrical dinners were 
Vox. VIIT, 9 
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established, and numerously attended by a certain class of lovers 
of the Drama. As an actor, Finch was below mediocrity. 

Harold the Dauntless, a Poem, by the author of the Bridal of 
Triermain, will shortly appear. j 

Mr. Colman has in the press a collection of Tales in verse. 

Speedily will be published, the ‘‘ Round Table,” a collection of 
Essays. 2 vols. foolscap Svo. 

An edition of Gray's Works is in the press, with some variations 
in the principal poems, from corrections in his own hand-writing, 
and many letters hitherto unpublished. It is edited by Mr. Mit. 
ford. 

It seems that the depression of the agricultural interests has 
been extremely detrimental to the Daggerwoods of the Dunstable 
and other companies. The farmers have not only been compelled 
to dispose of their daughters’ “ pianos,’ but also to give up visit‘ 
ing the theatre altogether. 

Mr. Britton, whose enthusiastic admiration of Shakspeare is 
well known, has published an engraving from the Monumental 
Bust at Stratford, which was delivered to the subscribers on the 
23d April, the poet's birth-day, with an accompanying Essay. It 
is engraved in mezzotinto by Ward, from a. painting by Phillips, 
R. A., after a cast made in the winter of 1814 by Mr. George 
Bullock, of Tenterden-street, Hanover Square, under peculiar and 
very advantageous circumstances. The following are the prices 
charged to subscribers :— 

Proofs on India Paper, Folio. .......seececseseee £h O 0 
Plain Folio, the next impressions oo *%eoee OM CO 
Plain Quarto ...eseee cone cessvvecees coos OW SO 

In his Life of Shakspeare, prefixed to the edition of his works, 
published by Whittingham and Co., Mr. Britton inserted some 
remarks, tending to prove that the only probable resemblance of . 
the Bard is to be found in the Stratford Bust. We shall give 
some further account of the engraving next month. 

With his proposals for publishing the above print, Mr. Britton 
gave the following remarks upon the interesting subject :— 


SHAKSPEARE. 


<’ The name and memory of Shakspeare are justly revered, and almost 
adored, by every true lover of literature. To Englishmen his writings ar 
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singularly estimable ; for they have conferred a literary immortality on their 
country, which nothing less than the dissolution of the ‘‘ great Globeitself”’ can 
annihilate. Nor is he merely valuable and interesting to the man of letters ; 
but all classes of artists, and many artizans, have derived both emolument and 
fame through the medium of his works. In proportion as mankind advance 
in eivilization and refinement, they acquire increasing zest for his writings ; 
and are also better enabled to appreciate and admire them. This is the more 
surprising when we reflect on the manners and habits of the age in which he 
lived ; but possessing that piercing ‘‘ poet’s eye,’’ which ‘‘ darts from heaven 
toearth, and from earth to heaven,” he saw the resplendent vision of wis- 
dom, and impressed the image indelibly on his own plastic mind. | 

“Compared with his writings, the deeds of heroes, of statesmen, and of 
princes are trivial and evanescent ; for although some of these may be both 
good and great, the productions of this Poet have produced, and will con- 
tinue to afford, ceaseless instruction and delight to millions of the human 
race. . ' ; 

“ Asa portrait of the Poet—as a specimen of early English sculpture—as 
an example of physiognomy and craniology—it is very desirable to perpetuate 
faithful representations of the Bust at Stratford: for the authenticity of this 
requires no other proof than an examination by an artist of taste and judg- 

- ment. The whole countenance and head bear palpable marks of being worked 
from nature—of being formed from that face which was the index of genius 
and from that skull which was the copious and clear fountain of talent. 


_ “Ifthere ever was one instance more powerful than another, of the necessity . 
_ and importance of preserving the portrait of a being of transcendent merit, 


Shakspeare is the man ; and this is his personal representative. Let us there- 
fore, as admirers of his writings—as lovers of talent—and as friends to art, 
embrace the present moment to bring before our eye the real form of that 
amiable and inestimable author, whose writings are calculated to appal and 
correct the guilty, and to furnish an endless source of rational delight to the 
innocent. 

“Ata future time, and in another place, I intend to give a particular ac- 
count of the bust at Stratford ; which Langbaine pronounced to be, *‘ the true 
efligies of Shakspeare :’’—to inquire into its style, character, and claims to 

- Originality:—endeavour to point out the reasons why it has hitherto been neg- 
lected:—and also allude to the various prints and pictures that: have been 
considered or named as portraits of Shakspeare. In the Memoir it will also 
bemy aim to elucidate some new traits of character in the life and person of 
the Bard, and critically to analyse the memoirs of preceding biographers. 

“ The justly-deserved fame acquired by the artists employed on this point 
renders it unnecessary for me to make one remark on that subject ; but if ever 
their talents were roused by the inestimable worth of a person commemorated 


by the pencil, graver, and chisel, the Head of Shakspeare must have called — 


ito action all their professional skill, and roused all their enthusiasm. Yet 
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it is proper to observe that on the present occasion the best skill is evinced in 
faithfully pourtraying the original, and true enthusiasm will b  hest eratitied 
in rigidly mahering to every line and feature of the ancient model. ( opy the 
bust, I pray you, as it is; nothing eatenuate, nor set down aught from ieee: 
In doing this the artist will have an ample reward in the approbation of the 


discriminating connoiseur and critie. 


“Were [ not fully satisfied with the genuineness of the Bust, 


and the 
talents of the respective artists, I should certainly never have sacrificed my 


own time, or trespassed on the atteution of the public, by publishing the 
print vow announced. But Shakspeare, like the ignis fatuus, often leads man 
out of the pla beaten path, and tempts him into those regions where art and 
nature secin to struggle for ascendancy, and where a surrounding mirror 
Shews hin all his own passions, as well as those of the whole human race — 
Every thing authentic of such a man, and that comes before us in an unques- 


tionable shape,,’” is valuable and 


interesting 5 and his Bust at Stratford is 
certainly of this class. 

“* To gratify the lovers of Shakspeare Tam induced to have this Portiait 
engraved: and am determined that only good and perfect impressions of the 


plate shall be sold, each of which will be numbered and sigued by 


J. BRITTON, 


Jan. 31, 1816. 10, Tavistock Place, London.” 


A correspondent at Canterbury has transmitted us the whole of 
the play-bills which have been issued at that place since Dowton 
assumed the management of the theatre. He appears to have been 
indefatigable in bringing forward new pieces — All the London no- 
velties have been presented to the good folks of Canterbury imme- 
diately on their appearance. In the art of puffing, the compose? 
of his bills seems to be no mean adept ; take two specimens :— 

** Mrs. MaRDYN, whose elegance of form, features and accomplishinents 
have attracted such universal admiration in London; and whose celebrity as 
an actress has been established this season, by her complete success on the 


boards of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, is engaged here,’’ &e. March 9tk. 

“© Scnoon oF REFORM; this interesting popular comedy 1s dedicated by the 
author to the Members of the PHILANTHROPIC SocieETY, and is filled with in- 
cidents, which are meant to redound to the honour of that most charitable 
instituiion. It is bold in its outline, interesting in its events, and moral m 
its tendency; the decided and universal applause with which it has saeadiatii 
receivid in the Metropolitan, as also the Provincial theatres, has ranked ae 
play as one of the best productions of modern date, and the name of Moros 
amongst the few survivors of the Real Drama,”’ Feb, 10th. 
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A plan was formed by a few Shaksperians to celebrate the 23d 
of April in a great and interesting manner. This intention, which 
was partly organized, was thwarted by the Drury- Lane Managers, 





who said, all their performers would be engaged in bringing for- 
ward the Shakspeare Jubilee in a novel and imposing stvle. This 
plan, however, Was relinquished. We entertain w ell-grounded ex- 
pectalions of being enabled, in our next number, to present our 
readers With authentic accounts of the proceedings at Stratford 
and other places, on the memorable 23d. We shall esteem oure. 
selves under particular obligations to such correspondents, as will 
take the trouble to transmit us information of any transactions 
connected with this subject, which may come under their obser- 
vation. 

Miss L. Kelly, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Bartley, Miss Kelly and In- 
cledon, have been plaving at Norwich. The “ Norfolk Chronicle” 
speaks of Miss Kelly's performances in the highest terms of admi- 
ration. She acted, amongst other characters, Clara, (‘‘ Matrimo- 
ny,”) Marian Ramsay, (** Turn Out,’”) Caroline, (‘ Prize,"’) Moge 
ay, (“ Highland Reel,’’) and dnrnette—the three latter, March 30, 
her benefit and last appearance. 

An establishment has for some time been formed by a number 
of patriotic ladies in high life, to encourage the performance of 
French Plays, at the Argyll Rooms, by a French Company of per- 
formers. The performances take place on every Thursday et ening. 
Much disgust was at one time excited by the intrusion of certain 
canaille; but this has been reformed altogether. We are promised 
an article on these fooleries from the pen of a friend. 

The new Melodrame at Drury is to be brought forward with the 
greatest splendour. It is said to possess very considerable merit. 
The music is the composition of Mr. Parry. | | 

A lady with a most enchanting voice will shortly make her ap- 
pearance at Drury-lane, in a new Tragedy. 

Mr. Wilson will publish, in the course of the ensuing month, 
(May), a Treatise on Waltzing, with illustrative engravings 


Miss Grimani, the new Juliet, is sister-in-law to Mr Young. 


She has just completed her 16th year, and had only appeared in 
public seven times before her débit at Drury, Her Juliet was a 
very effective and interesting performance. 
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PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 


——_—_——. 


Saturday March 16.—Mr. John Kemble made his first appear. 
ance here this season, on the present evening; in the character of 
Penruddock in the ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune.’ The lapse of years was 
never more visible, both in the person and acting of this famous 
tragedian, than at this period. His gait is become feeble, and he 
is evidently incapable of the great exertion that many of his best 
characters require. His Hamlet, Macbeth, Coriolanus, and Cato, 
fully displayed the superiority of his acting, and the grandeur of 
his tragic efforts; but each served also to remind the audience of 
his declining years. 

Friday, March 22.—An interesting scene occurred at the thea- 
tre this evening. Mrs. H. Siddons having ordered a gratis admis- 
sion to the 42d regiment, or Royal Highlanders, the greater part 
of the pit was railed off for them, and the gallant regiment appear- 
ed in full Highland costume, amid the plaudits of an admiring 
audience. The comedy of the ‘“‘ Wonder" and the “ Magpie,” were 
performed: their countryman Gibby, in the former, with their ate 
opponents, the Gens d'armes of France, in the latter, of course, 
chiefly attracted the notice of the Highlanders during the evening. 

Saturday, March 30.—Mr. Kemble played Sir Giles Overreach 
for the first and only time during his engagement. The eminent 
success of Mr. Kean in this character, rendered Mr.Kemble’s per- 
formance of it particularly interesting. The scenes with his 
daughter and Lord Lovell, are by far the best parts of Mr. Kemble's 
performance. He evidently found himself unable to enter into the 
spirit of the concluding scene, in which Sir Giles’s reason is over- 
thrown. He passed it over with a sort of sober acting. In the 
kind affection with which Sir Giles pretends to receive his ne- 
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phew in the presence of Lady Allworth; Mr. Kemble is peculiarly - 
happy; he gave an astonishing effect to the exclamation— 

My nephew— 

‘Faith you’ve been too long a stranger.” 





Mr. Kemble was tolerably well supported in this character. The’ - Lib: 
Wellborn of Mr. Jones was a very good performance, Mr. James _ i 
played Marrall in a very correct style, and Miss Dyke was well fitted wr, , ‘ i 
for the quiet Margaret; but Russell would have been a better | a 
Justice Greedy had he been more anxious to shew the character 
according to nature than in its most ludicrous aspect; in short, 
he overacted it. 

Saturday, April 6.—Mr. Kemble played King Lear, for his own 
benefit and last appearance. This character, like the others I have 
mentioned, required too much exertion for his present enfeebled 
state. In taking leave of Edinburgh at this time, public opinion 
with regard to his present performances must have convinced Mr. 
Kemble that if he consults either his public character as an actor, 
or private reputation as a man; he ought early to retire altogether 
from the stage. British audiences have long paid homage to his 
talent and supreme powers; and now is the time to bid a final 
farewell. 

Monday, April 8.—This being Passion-week, Mr. Mathews 
made his appearance here, this evening, to a crowded house inthe. 
characters of Goldfinch and Buskin. His performance of the former ' ae 
is pure excellent comedy, the latter, superior farce. , 

Tuesday, April 9.—Mr. Mathews played Rover, in ‘* Wild Oats,” 
and gave some happy specimens of his imitations. The play was 
well cast. Mrs. H. Siddons played Lady Amaranth; Mr. James, 

? Sir George Thunder, in capital style; and Russell was. truly ex- 
cellent (because he imitated nature,) as Sim. After the play, the 
Interlude of “‘ The Chip of the Old Block,” was played for the 


firsttime here. As a piece it is an absolute nothing; but Mathews, 
: in Chip, completely convulsed the audience with his representation 
. of the drunken cooper. 

_ Saturday, April 138.—This was to have been for the benefit and 
m last appearance of Mathews, but he labouring under a severe cold 


a and hoarseness there was no performance. He isto perform, how- . —~ A 
‘ver, a few nights before returning to London. oa 
Edinburgh, April 15th, 1816, . J. A 
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DUVERK TISLATRE. 
This theatre opened under very favourable auspices, with sume 
of Mr. Bettys best performances 3" his merits are too well known 


to require comment. He was exceedingly attractive duri; 


4 his 
short visit, which I hope will be repeated ere long. The m rular 


h- 
est credit on the liberality of the manager. Mr. Montgomery 


company is one of the best T have seen here, and reflects the fj 


from Dublin, possesses talents of the first order ; as a travedian he 
has very few superiors, even on the London boards—his fice is ex. 
pressive, his action just, and his voice powerful in everv key. His 
Shylock, *Hamlet, Octavian, Oronooko, Sir LF. Mortimer, 2.) 


lili, 


Stranger, Jaffier, &c. are varied and beautiful specimens of the 
art. Mr. Foote, of the Haymarket theatre, claims great plaice for 
his sensible delineations of nature in pathetic fathers, and hind 
generous-hearted old men, I have seen him with infinite pleasure 
in characters that demand a higher colouring, such as Pierre, 
Stukely, &e. &c. He ever appears master of his author, and is, I 
understand, a gentleman of considerable literary attainments. Mr. 
Burton has a very great share of merit as a low comedian, and is 
always attentive to his business; I wish I could say as much in 
praise of his buffu songs, with which he nightly attempts to enter. 
tain his friends, the gods—they might be better selected. Mr. 
Jephson is highly respectable in second-rate characters, and pays 
particular attention to his dress and propriety of appearance, 
Messrs. Walton, Power, Waylet, Manton and Copeland claim their 
share of notice; but to distinguish them would perhaps apveat 
invidious. 

Among the regularly-engaged females of the company, a Miss 
Fitzhenry, daughter of Lady Perrot, well known at the Haymarket, 
claims particular praise. Mrs. Waring has left us—and left a va- 
cuum not easily to be filled. She was ever sprightly, and in male 
attire appeared to great advantage; her chambermaids were [el 
fect representations. Mrs. Taylor, for years our favourite, has few 
equals in her line; her old women are given in the true comic 
style, never degenerating into that coarse vulgarity which is often 
indulged in, even on a London stage. 

December, 1315. ANON. 




















